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[MISS TRAVERS!" CRIED SIR GUY VERNON, ‘Is IT POSSIBLE?’’] 


VERNON’S DESTINY. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir has been hinted before in this story that 
the Travers family were poor. Isola herself 
always admitted the fact. Sir Guy had 
glanced at it when he spoke of her relations 
to his mother, but neither of these casual ob- 
servations can give the slightest idea of the 
state of impecuniosity to which the unlucky 
tribe had sunk, 

I use the word “tribe ’’ advisedly ; it was 
Lieutenant Travers's own; he always asserted 
his children were too numerous for any other 
designation. 

Tam quite aware that it is not etiquette for 
bg gentleman, 80 low down in the profession, 
: flaunt his military rank on all occasions; 

ut, alas! this same humble, military title was 
Gilbert Travers’s sole claim to respectability. 

€ really came of gentle blood, and his wife 
been a lady; but (and this was a large 
Comprehensive but) they had had to make so 
many shifts, to have resort to so many queer 








contrivances, to go through such prodigious 
courses of “humble pie,” that they would 
never have proclaimed their origin with a 
chance of its being credited, but for the poor 
little title they clung to so perseveringly as the 
last relic of ‘‘ better days.” 

The version of the family history given 
forth was, that the Lieutenant had been in a 
crack regiment of the line (they never by any 
chance specified which regiment) in his youth, 
but the charges of a numerous family had 
made it impossible for him to continue insuch 
an expensive position. 

He had, therefore, sold his commission, and 
the interest of the sum thus raised and of his 
wife’s little fortune brought in his present 
slender income. 

I don’t know how many of his listeners 
believed this story ; it was the purest fiction 
to begin with. Mrs. Travers never had a 
penny of fortnne, and if she had had her 
husband would have spent the principal in a 
very brief space. As to the price of the com- 
mission, that had gone at once to defray 
‘* debts of honour.” 

The family literally had no income; they 





lived Lke the birds of the air, from hand to 
mouth, and Mrs. Travers suffered under those 
extra care3 which do not afflict the mother of 
a feathered brood; her tribe required house- 
rent, clothes, and education, and, what is more 
wonderful, they got it—after a fashion. 

For some years past the tribe had resided at 
Beauville sur Mer. It was cheap, it was cbeer- 
ful, and there was a chance of the Lieutenant 
picking up an adversary at écarté, or other 
games—a thing which generally proved a 
calamity to the adversary and a blessing to 
the tribe. 

Rex, the eldest hope, took leave of his 
family in November with the intention of 
sailing at once to Sydney; three of the boys 
had left the nest, and were keeping their heads 
fairly above water in distant towns. 

Isola (whose age was far nearer Sir Guy’s 
reckoning than her own) had made a grand 
match, so there were only nine young ones at 
home to be clothed, fed, and run into debt 
for. 

It was a day or two before the expedition 
to Raglan Castle, and Lena Ione Travers, 
usually called Lit from her initials, sat at 
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her®mother's side, eagerly discussing Major 
Merton's letter of invitation. 

She was as unlike Isola as she well could be. 
Tsa-had been the family idol, at whose shrine 
everyone was expected to — 

Lit was the family drudge, who always seemed 
to have the hardest blows of fate dealt out to 
her, Lit had quite a genius for appeasing 
irate tradespeople, and making’ sovereign go 
as far as two. 

She had almost a Frenchwoman’s taste in 
dress, and attired her younger sisters prettily 
out of next to nothing. She was such a good 
cook that if, on a specially busy occasion the 
family ventured to “entertain,” her services 
were always retained in the kitchen. Half the 
people who talked of the ‘‘ Travers’ girls” had 
never seen the second girl. 

It was a trifle awkward while Isola was at 
home, and posing as an ingeue of eighteen, to 
produce a younger sister, who owned to being 
two-and-twenty ; so,.poor Lit was judiciously 
kept in the background. 

“ You can’t go!"’ said Mrs. Travers, deci- 
dedly. ‘It’s quite out of the question! Your 
father could never afford your travelling ex- 


Lit, sadly. ‘How could she when she loved 
Réginald Denzil with every fibre of her heart. 
To my mind, mother, it would have been 
honester to have married him.’ 

‘Marry Denzil! a ne’er-do-well, who never 
did a day's work in his life, who lived upon his 
high connections and good looks ; a man who 
has gone utterly to the bad, and been cut by 
all his friends! "’ 

‘‘He was not a good man,” admitted Lit ; 
**but he was never so very bad until Isola 
jilted him.” 

‘**T won't have you abuse your sister! ” 

‘* Well, you know it was that. They were 
engaged, and if Major Merton had never come 
here I think Isa would have married the 
Captain. I know he did a great many bad 
things, but he just worshipped the ground she 
walked on; her loss made him reckless.” 

Mrs. Travers stirred the fire, and hesitated. 
She had something she wished to say, and she 
hardly knew how to begin. 

«I suppose she never mentions him to you, 
Lit, in her letters—Denzil, I mean.” 

* Never.” 

' “He is in England somewhere, I know 





ses! Besides, think of your clothes“) that much. Lit, it would be an awful thing 
pretty disgrace it would be to to show euck: | if and Isa ever met!” 
a sister to her friends!” _ _ | *'Piiéy are not likely to meet, mother; 
“IT should like to go!” returned Lit, > ‘Bilis Geen too reckless ever to gain 
ing with umtsual ty. ‘I have: bee ~ oye society, and the Major 
renting 0 ee eee ane dmnows en his career (thongh he has no 


i town, clock in the a 
Beanville-sur-Mer suddenly spoken 
long cherished a desire to visit the E 
ee Mrs. Travers could not have felt 
mach more surprise. 

‘“« Whatever for?” 

“Tsa doesn’t live im 3 


‘‘No; buat I could easily take a day there in 


passing through to M ire! Ishould 
like to ! is such a kind letter, 
and } jor Merton so much ! ” 
‘« How do'You know Isa wants py 
“She not have let him invite me if 


it was her wishes,” said poor Lit, 
never suspecting the Major had intended her 
visit as a pleasing surprise for his wife. “ You 
know Isa always has her own way. He 
they have been preparing a charming 
forme. Mother do let me go! I am two-and- 
twenty, you mon ae re never been any- 
where in my whole ” 

Travers relemted just alittle. It was 

amily Cinderella hed very little 

ures as came to the 
rest of the tribe. ies a 

‘* It’s the money, your dress!” 

“I don’t mind the dress!” said Lit, in her 
resolute way. ‘I always look tidy, and Major 
Merton knew we were poor enough when he 
married Isa.” 

“I think he might have helped us just a 
little. Such a rich manas he is—a few bank- 
notes would have been nothing to him!” 

‘*T think he meant to help us.” 

‘* What do you mean, Lit?” 

“I always thought when he gave Isa that 
handsome allowance he meant some of it to 
come tous. Jim is such a true gentleman, I 
fancy he could not bear to offer us money 
himself, and thought we should not-mind 
taking it from Isa.” 

‘* Sbe has never offered it.” 

“Never? Isa has a knack of spending 
money, you see, mother.” 

“Well, it’s her own,” said Mrs. Travers, 
who could never bear to hear her darling 
blamed ; “and I’m sure she paid a pretty 
price for it, marrying a man old enough to be 
her father,’’ 

“Tt was her own free choice.’ 

‘*‘ Because she could not bear the stings of 
poverty ; she was a fragile blossom.” 

No answer. Lit had her own opinion of 
Isola’s character. Mrs. Travers felt this, and 
resented the silence. 

“Perhaps you think your sister married 
for money? I dare say, miss, in your own 
mind you call her mercenary.”’ 

“She did not marry for anything else,” said 





a his passfow for Isola) to shut his doors 
im,” 

"I know; but I don’t feel easy, Lit.” 

What are you afraid of?” 

I dreamed of Isola last 


Bo Rat geting Bo a a 
ete ven & she would 


me anxious.”’ 


your mind at ease. You had better let 
ga tee Major’s invitation.” 

‘“‘ Bat the money ?” 

‘Tiean all-be dome fer five pounds, and I 
have that in my purse,” 

“Bist” 

“Don't look as # I had been stealing, 
mother; the money is honestly mine. You 
shall hear all about it some day. Well, may 
I write to the Major-and tell him I shall beat 
Chepstow on Thursday afternoon ?” 

“So soon?” 

“TI think so, I cam leave here on Tuesday 
by the night boat. That will give me all day 
Wednesday im London.” 

** What do you want to do?” 

‘No harm.! I can sleep at old Anne’s, 
mother, and you know you can trust me.” 

‘Yes. You are not like my lovely Isa. 
You are quite able to take care of yourself! 
Yon look years older than you are!” 

This was a libel. Lit looked no more than 
her age, twenty-two. She was of middle 
height, had a fresh, clear complexion, brown 
hair, and nice thoughtful grey eyes. She was 
the only one of the tribe who never alluded to 
‘“ better days’’ and the high estate from which 
the family had fallen, and yet of all the nine 
sisters she had most the imprint of refine- 
ment. Lit might be shabby and look out of 
fashion, but her dress was always neat and 
becoming, and fitted her like a glove. She 
was twenty-two, and had never had a lover 
in her life; never had an existence apart 
from the rest of the tribe. Many people were 
fairly intimate with her sisters who had 
never seen her. She was proverbially the 
home one of the brood, and this journey to 
Monmouthshire was the first time she had 
tried her wings. 

Old Anne had been nurse in the Travers’ 
palmy days; she had married a grocer, and 
settled very comfortably in a street out 
of the Tottenham Court-road. Of all the 
children Miss Lit had been her favourite, 
and though there had been no meeting with 





———————_ 
Mrs. Wilson for several yoars, the gitl fej 
quite confident of a warm weldéme, ~ * 

And she received it. The buxom widow 
petted her nurseling of other days, and te t 
over her in the heartiest fashion, Indect 
her manner was.an alternate struggle between 
respect and affection. She had confided the 
shop to her assistant for the express Purpose 
of receiving Lit, and yet it required the 
young lady’s most strenuous persuasions to 
make her sit down to breakfast with her, as 
she declared she felt as if she were taking a 
liberty the whole time. 

‘It's rare times for me to get a sight of you, 
Miss Lit! You and Master Reginald were 
always my favourites. Not a bit of pride 
abouteither of you. If you'd believe me, Miss 
Lit, the young master took tea with me the 
very last night he was in England, and no. 
thing w pe him but I should run down 
to Gravesend to see him off. He said it made 
him feel less Tonesome.” 

** Of course ié did, you dear old thing. Oh} 
is itr 
I have two or three places to call at,” 

‘* Ig it shopping you're after, Miss Lit?” 


for me these last few months, and sent on in 
another envelope? Mother used so wonder 
why you wrote ee often.” 

“T gemember xight enough, Miss Lit, 1 
began to think you had got a lover of your 
own; and sure it’s a to me you weren't 
married before Miss Isola, with all her 
nies eee hag 

bad fe a beanty!” aid Lit, si ; 
‘‘and you know, nurse, I was always the aah 
one !”’ f 

‘*I know nothing of the ‘kind, Miss Lit— 
besides, |‘ kandsome is. as hafidsome does,” I 

“ Well, Ihaven’t got @ lover, and I don't 
sappose I ever shall; but you know how poor 
‘We are, nurse, so it’s delightfal to have teand 
out a way of earning money.” 

“Bless me, Miss Lit, you ought never to 
| have to think of money at your age! ” 

_~*] have bad to think of all li 

aurse. You Know I used to tell fairy re 
the tribe pode ol Well, it came into my 
head, one day, might like to read 
the things I was always 
ee ee ee eee 


paper, an 
them!” gasped Mrs. Wilson. 


s 


“ And 
“Oh, Miss Lit,only to think of that!” 

“Not at all, nurse! / didn’t print them! 
I sold them the editor of a magazine, and he 
wrote to say if ever I were passing through 
London I was to call on hith, as he thought 
he could give me an order for more,” 

‘‘ And that’s where you're going now, Miss 
Lit?” 

‘‘ Yes; and to see an old friend of mother's, 
nurse! I wonder what editors are like ?” 

‘Much the same as other folks, only rather 
inky,” suggested Mrs. Wilson, equably. “ You'd 
better have a cab, Miss Lit, that can take you 
to the very door. It’s much too cold for you to 
go wandering about!” 

Lit felt her courage sinking into her shoes 
as the cab neared Fleet-street. She fully 
shared the fears of John Gilpin’s wife as to 
being thought proud; so rather more than 
‘three doors off” the horse “ was stayed,” 
and Lit, her precious manuscript in her hand, 
wandered down a very gloomy-looking court 
until she came to a house a little taller and 
more dismal looking than its fellows, which ® 
large plate over the door informed her was 
the office of the “Royal London Monthly 
Paper.” 

Lit marched upstairs, her heart going pit-8- 
pat in the most unpleasant fashion. It was 
& more trying affair than soothing the irate 
landlord at home, or pleading with the baker 
not to cut off the family supply of rolls be 
cause his bill had been disregarded; but Lit 
went bravely on, and at last knocked at ® 





door on the second floor inscribed Editor's 


ten o’clock? I miust be going ont, 


‘** Yes; selling, mot buying, Anne! Don't 
you remember those letters you've taken in. 
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m—a very small clerk opened ¥, and stared 
with youthfal severity at Lit. : 

«You can’t see Mr. — he’s particularly 

this morning!”’ 

engaged tt wait!’ ‘returned Miss Travers, 

politely. “Perhaps you can take him my 

card, and say that I only came from France 

! ” 


‘ The distance impressed the youth, and he 
condescended to take the card, which bore the 
nom de plume of Conilly; he also relented 
sufficiently as to usher Lit intoa little room 

ite where a bright fire was burning, and 
offer her @ chair. 

Miss Travers sat down and began to warm 
her feet; she was so comfortably engaged in 
this occupation that she was quite surprised 
when the surnmons came. 

“Mr, Gordon will see you now, miss!” 

Two gentlemen were in the sanctum, where 
Lit presently found herself; one, an elderly 
man, bowed with quiet civility, the other 

her with hearty surprise. 

“Mies Travers, is it possible?”’ 

“Sir Guy Vernon!” 

“Ah, Gordon!”’ said the Baronet to his 
manager, ‘I think you had better see some of 

visitors in the next room; this young 
hay and I am old acquaintances, and I think 
I shall be more powerful even than you in 
securing her services for the Royal!” 

The elderly individual -hardly relished this 
address, but he vanished with great docility. 
Lit and the baronet found themselves alone. 

“J don’t understand!’’ said Lit, bewildered. 
“What have you got to do with Mr. 
Gordon?” 


“Confidence for confidence, Miss Travers. 
As you use a nom de plume I fancy you don’t 
want it known you dabble in literature. 
Well, I want the fact that Iam the proprietor 
of a magazine to be kept secret, so I have Mr. 
Gordon to represent me before the public.” 

“Then the Royal belongs to you?” 

“Té does.” 

“Tam so sorry.”’ 

“And why?” 

“ Mr, Gordon wrote to me so kindly, I had 
hoped I had a chance of——” 

She stopped, Guy smiled. 

Gordon never wrote to you, Miss Travers. 
I wrote to ‘ Conilly,’ and whatever promises 
IT made her I am quite ready to redeem to 
you! ” 

“But you hate us, don't you know? Have 
you forgotten about—Captain Denzil?” 

“T have not forgotten it!” returned Guy, 
quickly, ‘and my opinion of your sister has 
never changed. I regard Mrs. Merton asa 
disgrace to womanhood ; but, Miss Travers, 
I know that you are made of different metal. 

have only met you once before, but I would 
stake my word that you are loyal and true.” 

“ I try to be.’”’ 

“Well, let us forget your connection with 
Mrs. Merton and plunge into business. Do 

know I think you have found your walk in 
! The moment I read the November number 
of the Royal I wrote to Gordon and told him 
to re up, and attach you to us if 


“I should like it dearly. Oh! Sir Guy, 
g8 have gone very badly at home lately. 
Thave given up the hope of their ever getting 
better. If I can earn just a little, so as to 
—e children’s life easier, that is all I 


“Does not Mrs. Merton help you?” 
“Ido not think Isola realizes how we need 
, and I am glad of it.” 
“Why?” 
Lit shuddered. 
rin. voy want to judge my sister hastily, 
ae ave been behind the scenes; you 


a, & good deal.” 
y ou Know that her marriage was one of 
interested motives. t 
em bee money, I should feel as if I had 
be her to sell herself, and were sharing 
ice,” ‘ 
“T understand.” 


It seems to me, if Isa 


‘*I suppose you have seen a great deal of 
them since they went to the Park?”’ 

“T have seen Mra, Merton once. I was so 
nofovtunate as to miss your brother; I called 
on him twice, but he was out, and, though I 
usked him to dinner he refused my invita- 
tion. I thought it a little churlish.”’ 

‘*Do you mean Rex?”’ 

‘** To be sure.” 

‘Bat he was only in London two days,” 
said Lit, simply; ‘‘he had so little money, 
you know, and it is a very expensive journey 
to Monmouthshire.” 

Guy looked troubled. 

‘*Miss Traverse, we are at cross- purposes. 
Don't you ever hear from your sister ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. Isa writes sometimes. I am 
going to stay with them to-morrow; the 
Major asked me himself, in such a kind letter, 
I feel I can go without minding; he says he 
and Isa have a pleasant snrprise for me, I 
wonder what it can be?” 

‘* Really!” 

‘* Your brother is at the Park; he has been 
there more than a month: that is why I 
thought it strange he declined my invitation, 
and never returned either of my calls?’ 

** Reginald!” 

‘‘Of course he is the only one of your 
brothers I am acquainted with—a good fellow, 
Miss Travers, though his own enemy.” 

Lit had left her chair. She stood in front 
of Sir Guy with a white, scared face and 
trembling hands. 

‘* There is some terrible mistake ! ” 

‘Not at all,” said Guy, thinking she was 
trying to apologise for her brother's rudeness. 
“Of course, I understand your sister pre- 
judiced him against me.” 

‘‘ But Rex never went to Merton Park; he 
sailed for Sydney just before Christmas. Oh, 
Sir Guy! He did, indeed!” 

“ But he is at the Park now, I assure you of 
it. No doubt Mrs. Merton persuaded him at 
the last moment to change his mind ; anyway, 
he arrived at the Park on the twentieth of 
Decemb2r. I remember the date well, because 
it was two days before I returned to Vernon 
Grange after a long absence. Depend 
upon it, Miss Travers, he did not like 
to write and tell you he had changed his 
mind. Yon will fimd him at the Park, and 
that is the pleasant surprise in store for you.” 

But Lit's colour did not return’; the scared 
look lingered in her eyes. 

“I am staying with our old nurse,’’ she 
said, simply ; ‘‘ Mrs. Wilson. She has a little 
shop near the Tottenham Court-road, and 
she told me herself Rex would make her go 
to Gravesend to see him off!” 

“That is strange, certainly ; but I believe 
all the outward-bound vessels call at Ply- 
mouth. He may have left the ship there!” 

‘I don’t think he did.” 

Guy grew impatient. 

‘* Miss Travers, what would youimply? I 
tell you your brother is at Merton Park, its 
master’s honoured guest. He has been re- 
ceived by the whole county ; has made him- 
self generally popular, and is, rumour says, 
to marry Major Merton's ward, a young girl 
of large fortune and great beauty!” 

Lit threw up her hands. 

“Then I am right, and it cannot be my 
brother. Rex is engaged to a dear little 
creature—half French, half English — who 
lives near us. I know he would never have 
gathered up his courage and made such a 
sacrifice as to go to Australia but for the hope 
of making a home for his Eustace. She has 
been in Paris, staying with her grandfather, 
or I could tell you positively she heard from 
him from Plymouth, which would solve all 
doubts!” 

She started. What had shesaid? What 
had happened? The fear in her own face 
was stamped now upon Sir Guy’s. An 
anguish greater than words can describe was 
written on his brow. He half-staggered 
' against the wall as he muttered,— 

‘‘ Heaven help her, poor child!” 





“Who?” 


‘* Nell—Miss Charteris! Iam certain she 
was on the eve of marriage with the man who 
passed as Reginald Travers! ” 

‘* Did you not see him?” 

““T have told you I made several efforts to 
do so, and failed each time. Of course I 
understand it all now!”’ 

**T don't!” 

* You soon will. Your sister—I can't speak 
of her without loathinz—trusting to the fact 
that her husband and her eldest brother had 
never met, to the fact of Mr. Travers being a’ 
stranger to Monmouthshire, introduced some- 
one else in his character. I suppose I was 
the only person who could betray her, and she 
took case to keep her pretended brother secure 
from my inspection! ’’ 

“Tt is awfal!” 

‘Terrible! What can the man be like who 
would steal into Major Merton’s house under 
a false name? who would claim a position of 
intimacy with Mrs. Merton by pretending. to 
her husband that he was her brother?” 

Lit was speechless. For weeks she had 
cherished a dim foreboding that all was not 
right with Isola; but of such an awful decep- 
tion as this she had never dreamed. It was 
too terrible | 
- “She is barely nineteen!” groaned Guy 
Vernon; ‘“‘a perfect child. Just think what 
her life must be, linked to sudh a villain, 
Miss Travers, if you have any womanly com- 
passion in your heart, you will go straight to 
Merton Park, expose the awful fraud that has 
been perpetrated, and save Miss Charteris 
while there is time!” 

“T shall be at the Park to-morrow. I 
would go to-day, but there is no train now till 
the afternoon, and surely a day’s delay. can 
make no difference.” 

' “T suppose not ’’—gloomily—* but I tremble 
for Miss Charteris! ” 

‘“« And I grieve for Major Merton,” said Lit, 
sadly. ‘‘He is just wrapped up in Isola. 
What will he feel when he knows how she has 
deceived him?” : 

“He must know it; the fraud cannot go on. 
Think of that poor child!” 

‘IT do,” said Lit, gravely. “No; I know 
that the Major must know all, and I will go 
to Monmouthshire to-day, if yoa insist upon 
it, but I would rather wait!” 

‘What difference can a day make?” 

‘‘ Tsola is very clever. She would know that 
the moment I reach the Park her plot must 
be discovered. I think she will find some way 
of dismissing the man she calls her brother 
before I get there !”’ 

“ And then ——?” 

“T will tell all to Miss Charteris. It is 
hard to expose one’s sister ”—here Lit sighed 
—‘*but I have no right to sacrifice another. 
Miss Charteris shall know all; only I should 
like, if it were possible, to spare the Major.” 

“And you will go to-morrow, whatever 
happens? Mrs. Merton is quite capable of 
sending a telegram to stop you!”’ 

‘Isola does not know whereIam. I will 
go to-morrow, at any cost. I am willing to 
start to-night, if you think it necessary.” 

“No,” he admitted; ‘ four-and-twenty 
hours’ delay can hardly matter. Nell is not 
the girl to rush into matrimony with lightning 
speed, and their engagement is not a week 
old.”’ 

‘*Do you know her?” 

‘‘IT have met her twice.”’ 

“« And she is the Major’s ward?” 

“Yes, and an ardent admirer of your 
sister’s. I’m afraid I behaved like a brute to 
her, poor little thing; but she was such a 
child. It seemed hard she should grow up 
like—like Mrs. Merton!” 

There were tears in Lit’s honest eyes. 

“Tsola, would not have been so bad had she 
married Hugh Denzil!" 

“He was a scoundrel !”’ 

Lit hesitated. 

‘‘ He was not a good man, but he loved her 
and she loved him. I think if they had been 





married the very strength of their love might 
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have purified their natures. Now that very 
love is their curse! ’ 

‘‘ Where is Denzil?” 

“He has been hunted from Monacco for 
failing to pay his debts of honour. Father 
said he didn’t suppose there was a respectable 
man who would speak to him.” 

“‘ Where is he now?” persisted Sir Guy. 

*T don’t know.” 

“Is he in England?” 

“I should say so. I know he crossed from 
Beauville in the beginning of December; it 
was long after the Major and Isola had gone 
home. Mother felt thankfal they were not in 
London, lest there should have been any fear 
of Captain Denzil and Isola meeting.” 

Sir Guy looked thoaghtfally into the fire; 
he was asking himself a question which 
tortured him. 

‘Lit,’ he said suddenly, without the 
slightest consciousness he was calling the girl 
by her familiar home name, “I think youand 
I have the same fear. Tell me, what do you 
believe the false Mr. Travers’s real name to 


Lit kept silence, but her fingers apet 
nervously with the fastenings of her jacket. 

“Bhall I put it differently? Don’t you 
think that Captain Denzil has stolen your 
mother’s name?” 

She bowed her head. 

‘We have no proof of it,’’ went on the 
strong man, sadly ; ‘‘ but there are some things 
one feels sure of without proof, Lit,’’ and he 
laid one hand upon his heart. ‘‘ Something tells 
me that Nell’s lover is Reginald Denzil!” 

A long pause fellon them. The court was 
@ quiet one, but little frequented. The second 

. floor was sacred to the editor of the ‘‘ Royal’ 
and his visitors. 

Mr. Gordon, bapar ages at the length of his 
chief's interview with ‘‘ Conilly,”’ had gone to 
lunch, the boy-clerk was munching sandwiches 
in the little waiting-room ; there was a silence 
almost as of death in the room where Guy 
and Lit sat alone with her trouble. 

To her life’s end she never forgot that room. 
Years after she could have described its farni- 
ture to the minutest detail, but now she saw 
the man’s face under its load of sorrow, its 
burden of pain. 

He had never said a word betraying affec- 
tion for Nell Charteris, had stated expressly he 
had only seen her twice; and yet Lit knew as 
well as possible that he loved her—that he 
syould have sacrificed all he had in the world 

osave her from falling a prey to Denzil. 

There are women in the world who have 
never been beloved, who may never have felt 
the sacred passion themselves, and who can 
yet distinguish it at a glance in others—aye, 
- sympathize with it too. Such a one was 


Very timidly she put one hand on Sir Guy 
Vernon’s arm. 

“Shall I go to Merton Park to-night? I 
think we are both so anxious the suspense will 
be hard to bear. I can just go back for my 
luggage, and be at Paddington in an hour.” 

Guy roused himself. 

“It would be of no use. You would not be 
at the Park before ten. It would only create 
@ needless scandal and disturbance. You had 
better keep to your original plan.”’ 

“And you?” 

“I am going home to-morrow, perhaps. 
You will allow me to be your escort? There 
is a fast train about ten. I will telegraph for 
@ carriage to meet us; and, with your permis- 
sion, will drive you to Merton Park.” 

“ Thank you!” 

She had risen, but she was trembling so 
terribly she could hardly stand. 

“This has been too much for you,” said 
Guy, kindly. ‘ You are quite upset.’’ 

**I feel a pain here !”’ and she touched her 
heart. “Oh, Sir Guy! my father and mother 
are so proud of Isola! She is their favourite 
child ! I think this will be their death-blow !” 

“We must try and spare them! Miss 
Rravers I wish I could help you in your 
troub’es—I do, indeed!” 





“You can! ” said Lit, very sadly. ‘‘Pro- 
mise me you won’t think all women like this ! 
Isola} has been spoilt from infancy, and 
she was so pretty no one could help it. I 
think she threw away her last chance of be- 
coming really happy when she jilted Captain 
Denzil. She has been perfectly reckless since. 
I know you have little call to pity her, only 
don’t condemn all women just because one has 
erred! ’’ 

‘I will never condemn you !”’ said Vernon, 
feelingly ; ‘‘and now you must let me put you 
into a cab, and go home and rest! You are 
looking terribly white and tired ! ” 

Mrs. Wilson was fairly frightened when she 
saw her nurseling and guest. In vain Lit 
spoke of the fatigues of London, and the ex- 
citement of interviewing editors. The poor 
woman was not to be put off. 

‘** You've had bad news, Miss Lit, and that’s 
what it is!” 

“Indeed, no nurse! I have not heard a 
word from home or from Rex, and I meta 
a of Isola’s, who says she is very 
well! ’’ 

“And you mean to go to Monmouthshire 
to-morrow ? _Youlook more fit to take to your 
bed than go rushing off on a long journey!” 

‘*T must go |! ”"—oh so wearily. “‘ And, nurse, 
I have to catch the ten o'clock train, so I had 
better go to bed early !"” 

She looked very pale and tired the next 
morning; quite a contrast from the bright- 
faced girl, who had left the French boat so full 
of hope. Mrs. Wilson openly bemoaned ; but 
she was too fond of Lit to persist in her ques- 
tions, and only begged her to remember that 
whatever happened she'd always ‘‘a ’ome for 
her till better days dawned.”’ 

Lit clung to her humble friend, and kissed 
po very fondly before she got into the waiting 
ca 


She could not have ly the feeling into 
words—only she seemed to know she would 
pass through troubled scenes before she saw 
that honest face again. 

Sir Guy was waiting at the terminus to re- 
ceive her, his servant ind him. The man 
took the luggage into his own charge, and 
Lit found herself walking forwards on the 
Baronet’s arm. But for {that awfal forebod- 
ing at her heart she must have smiled to think 
of the little family. Cindrella o~ such inti- 
mate terms with the high and mi, uty Sir Guy 
Vernon. What would the “tribe” say could 
they see her preparing for a journey under 


such distinguished auspices ? 
“T have & carriage reserved,” said Guy, 
suddenly. ‘* We could not stand the gossip of 


strangers this morning.” 

The guard held open the door of a roomy 
first-class carriage, meant, no doubt, to accom- 
modate eight persons, but which Sir Guy, 
with reckless extravagance, had made his own, 
hey placard ‘‘ engaged” on the window tes- 


Lit was comfortably installed in one corner, 
with a warm rug over her, and a hot-water 
tin for her feet, A basket of hothouse grapes, 
a bundle of newspapers, and a reading novel, 
showed Sir Guy not been unmindful of 
his companion. 

‘“* We wait five minutes at Reading, and ten 
at Gloucester, sir,’’ said.the guard, officiously. 
**No need to disturb you except at those 
stations, I suppose.” 

They were fairly off. Neither made the 
slightest attempt at conversation. Sir Guy 
buried his face in a newspaper. Lit closed 
her eyes and seemed to sleep. Really, every 
nerve of her body was aching with of 
the scene which lay before her. 

Sir Guy brought her a glass of wine at 
Reading, which she drank almost mechani- 
cally, and then they exchanged their first 
words since the train started. 

‘When are we due at Chepstow?” 

“ Three o'clock!” 

“‘ Then we shall be at the Park by four.” 

‘Yes; but we shall be too late!” 

Lit gasped. 

** Too late!” 


“Don't esk me why. Don’t tell m 
mistaken,” cried Guy, wildly. ol — 
within myself that we are too late, Even 
now Nell Charteris is beyond our aid.” 

Poor Lit. Sleep was impossible. Her to 
refused all attempts at conversation, She 
juet leant back in her corner mechanically, and 
longed for the time to pass more quickly, in 
spite of the trial awaiting her when the 
reached the a , 

Her very heart felt sick with i 
be there. Anything on earth was hether > 
this suspense—this awful forced i ion, 
when she could do nothing but gaze vacan' 
on the blank despair of her companion’s face, 

‘* We must be going very slowly,” she said 
at last, when the tediousness of their progress 
seemed beyond what her own feveri: impa- 
tience would account for. 

‘*T wonder where we are? We can’t be very 
far from Gloucester.” 

Sir Guy went to the window. 

“Just outside a tunnel, and we seem to 
have come to a dead stop. I suppose we're 
waiting for a train to pass us.” 

“Then there it comes! I hear it.” 

Aye, she heard a train coming, but it did 
not pass them. There was some fatal mis. 
take in the signals. A short goods' train had 
run into the one by which Sir Guy and his 
charge were travelling. 

A violent collision occurred almost as Lit 
ceased speaking. She felt a violent jerk, and 
then fell forwards on her face. Sir Guy 
shared the same fate. The two who were 
— to aid Nell Charteris, and warn her 
of her danger, lay senseless on the floor of 
the shattered railway carriage. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Wuen Hugh opened his eyes after his long 
sleep, they rested upon the face of Eleanor, 
who had taken up her ition not far from 
his side, and the faint smile of recognition 
told her and the others, who were watching, 
that consciousness had returned, and the 
fever had left him. 

He murmured her name softly ; and when 
she came close to him he said in a low tone,— 

“ Kiss me.” 

She did so, her heart almost bursting mean- 
while, not knowing if this was a kiss of part- 
ing or of re-union. . 

Then his mother came forward, looking 
from her dress as though she were at home; 
and, weak as he was, tears came into his.eyes 
as he placed Eleanor's hand in hers, thus ¢x- 

ressing his desire that they should be friends. 
ortunately for them all the doctors interfered. 

They believed that with great care their 

tient would recover now he had taken 4 
avourable turn; and they gave him such 
nourishment as he could swallow, enjoin 
absolute quiet; and, for the time, banish 
Mrs. Darrel and Eleanor from the room. 

It was with great reluctance they obeyed, 
but the doctors were peremptory. 5 

Mrs, Pritchard and the nurse might remain 
to watch and tend the sick man; but they 
insisted that Eleanor should go to her own 
room and sleep; and they told Mrs. 
that if her son were in any way excited, and 
had a return of the fever the consequence 
must be fatal, ‘ 

This induced her to yield to their suggestion 
that she should go to bed and sleep until the 
morning, and she mentally resolved that she 
would say some kind words to Eleanor on the 
first opportunity, which would make her feel 
that she approved of her son’s choice. 

The young lady’s surname she had not yet 








heard, but her heart would have been hard, 
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aan 
indeed, if it had not been touched by the love 
and devotion which had, undoubtedly, saved 
Hugh's life. : i 

§o great and favourable an impression had 
Eleanor's appearance and manner made upon 
the proud woman, that she was herself sur- 
prised at the calm way in which she re- 
ived the information, which Charlie Rowe 


a the following morning thought it best to 


ive her. 

He had come to inquire after his friend, and 
to see if he could be of any use; and Mrs. 
Pritchard, who feared there might still be a° 
goene between Ileanor and Hugh’s mother, 
requested him to talk to Mrs. Darrel, and ex- 

in exactly how matters stood. 

Rowe's experience in stating his own posi- 
tion with regard to Inez had been so un- 
pleasant that he would rather have been 

a repetition; but Mrs. Pritchard as- 
serted that there was none to do it but herself 
and him, and she said she was afraid, if pro- 
yoked, she should lose her temper, and say 
things it would be difficult to forgive, and im- 
possible to forget. 

So Charlie Rowe at length consented to tell 
Mrs. Darrel whose house it was in which she 
qwas now staying, and it is not too much to 
say that he expected a violent explosion of 
temper when she received the information. 
As nothing happens but the unexpected 
Charlie was agreeably surprised, when, after 
having made his communication, Mrs Darrel 
fi and frowned; and then, controlling 
herself with an effort, she sighed and said,— 

“ Well, I suppose it is all for the best. She 
is a beautiful girl. and they love each other!” 

“There cannot be much doubt about that!” 
assented Rowe; “andif anything will hasten 
Darrel’s recovery it will be the assurance that 
you approve his choice of a wife.” 

Mrs. Darrel slightly winced at this. 

To say that she approved was carrying her 
complaisance a very long way, though she was 
teady te yield much where the life and happi- 
ness of her son was at stake. 

But although Hugh Darrel was tended so 
carefully by the hands of love, many long 
weary days elapsed before he was able to 
leave his room; and the trees about Hamp- 
stead were budding, and tender green leaves 
were unfolding in the spring sunshine when 
he went for his first drive. 

this his recovery became more rapid, 
though the doctors said it would be a very 
long while before he regained his usual health 
and strength. 

He seemed in no great hurry about it, how- 
ever. Perhaps he dreaded that when he ceased 
to be regarded as an invalid some of the old 
jealousies and recentments wculd begin to 
show themselves between Eleanor and his 
mother, But in this he was quite mistaken. 

Mrs. Darrel was quite reconciled to the idea 
Me Eleanor Rosevear becoming her daughter-in- 

W. 

Nay, she was rather proud of her son's choice, 
and she would have greatly resented the in- 
sinuation had anybody vent to make it— 
that it was an unsuitable match. 

deed, when ehe came to think of the 
matter dispassionately, she was generous 
enough to admit that Eleanor was making a 
ce in disregarding the will which bound 

her not to marry. For, although by marry- 
Hugh the wealth she forfeited would come 

to him, to a woman of Mrs. Darrel's tempera- 
ment, there was a vast distinction between 
having money in her own right and having it 
the fayour, pleasure, or whim of her 

usband. 

What did trouble Mrs. Darrel, however, was 
he marriage which Inez Woodfall was about 
to make; for she felt that she had not pro- 
erly discharged er trust in giving her ward 

e rtunity of becoming en d to 
Charlie Rowe. diexss 

She had nothing to say against Rowe per- 

7; but his position and prospects, and 
even his family, were such drawbacks, that 
she would have prevented the match had it 

possible, 








But Inez could be as resolute as herself, 
particularly now she was free from the re- 
straint of a guardian; and Eleanor, who liked 
Charlie Rowe, sympathized with Inez, and it 
was not long before Hugh was won round to 
say that he thought the union would be good 
for both of them. 

He had great faith in Rowe’s talent and in- 
dustry, and he fully believed that a wealthy 
wife would ensure his success in his profession, 
while his success must be for her benefit. 

For this wedding there were great prepara- 
tions, and although Inez was fond of Rowe, 
she did not take warmly to his relatives, so 
she was glad to accept Eleanor's invitation to 
come to Frognal, and be married from her 
house. 

Mrs. Darrel also thought this a desirable 
arrangement, and in due time preparations 
for the wedding were made, Eleanor having 
promised to be the principal bridesmaid, and 
Hugh the best man. 

At Eleanor’s desire, Rowe tried to find 
Florry Trefusis, with the intention of inviting 
her to her own wedding. But he was un- 
successful in his search, though he learnt 
sufficient about her to justify his remark that 
she was not worth seeking, as she had been 
seen travelling on the continent with the 
Count di Talmino. 

When Eleanor heard this she turned away, 
sad of heart, and grieved beyond the power of 
words to express. 

Now she understood who it was that had 
written and delivered that letter which had 
warned them of Hugh's danger, and had 
enabled them to rescue him in time to save 
his life. 

** Poor Florry!” she sighed, “ poor Florry ; 
what a misfortune for you that you and the 
Count ever met.” 

By tacit consent Rowe and Eleanor decided 
not to say anything to the others about Florry’s 
— fate, and the young artist was too 

usy in buying a house and furnishing it, and 
in preparing for his marriage with Inez, to 
bestow much thought upon a girl who had 
never greatly interested him. 

As soon as Inez was married Mrs. Darrel 
me seme to return to Witherleigh, and to take 

er son with her. 

But Hugh objected to this scheme. He did 
not intend his own engagement to be a long 
one, for he rightly judged that Eleanor would 
feel very solitary when they were all gone. 

The doctors had advised him to seek change 
of air and scene as soon as he could do so, and 
he had quite made up his mind to go on a long 
tour in the south o So but he had not 
the least intention of travelling alone. 

He said nothing about this at present, for 
Inez’s wedding occupied most of the attention 
of the ladies, and nothing else could be settled 
until that was over. 

The wedding day soon came, however, and 
Hugh Darrel was still too weak from his 
wound, and the fever which came with it, to 
be able to stand at the altar rails without 
looking pale and feeling ready to faint. 

But the ceremony was not along one. The 
hac ls weet — bn = occasions—looked 

er very best, and the bridegroom a red at 
his worst, which is likewise not yi som uent ; 
but then strict morning dress for a gentleman 
is not picturesque, while nature must indeed 
have been chary of her gifts to any woman 
who does not look well in creamy satin, lace 
and orange blossoms, 

As a matter of fact, the most lovely woman 
in the church was Eleanor Rosevear. 

People craned their necks to get a good view 
of her, and the attractions of the bride were 
forgotten when she was observed. 

Thanks to the necessity of being married by 
twelve o'clock at noon—so soon about to 
change—the wedding breakfast was over, and 
the happy couple had set off upon their honey- 
moon by three o’clock ; and Elearor, worn out 
with fatigue, sought a little rest and privacy 
in the seclusion of her boudoir. 

She had not been here many minutes before 
Mrs. Darrel tapped at the door and joined her. 





‘“My dear Nellie,” said the elder woman 
graciously, ‘you have made your house 
home to us all, but the time has come when 
we must go away, and I want you to go with 
us. I propose going down to Darrel Court 
with you and my son, and that your marriage 
shall take place there.” 

But Eleanor shrank as though she had re- 
ceived a blow, then she said,— 

“No, I never wish to see Darrel Court 
again except I go thereas Hugh's wife. Don't 
ask me to go before.” 

It would not have been true to Mrs. Darrel’s 
temper or character to feel anything but im- 
patient with this rejoinder, but she restrained 
the expression of her feelings, and said calmly 
and quietly,-— 

‘Very well, my dear; you must do as you 
like, of course. But Hugh cannot remain 
here any longer, the doctors say he must have 
change. I want u change also. I want to go 
home to my own place, where I have no doubt 
things are going to rack and ruin, so you 
must make up your mind either to marry and 

‘o abroad with him at once, or I must run 
own to my own place for a day or two, and 

then start with him as his travelling com- 
nion.”’ 

* And leave ma here?’ asked Eleanor in 
dismay. 

‘‘ Well, go with him. I would much rather 
you did so, and I need not say that he desires 
it,” said the mother, smiling. 

** But what shall I do about Mrs. Pritchard?” 
asked Eleanor, ‘and then you will be tikewise 
alone,” she objected. 

‘‘Mrs. Pritchard and I have decided all 
that,’’ was the answer. ‘She will come and 
live with me when you are married, and we 
might arrange to meet you and Augh abroad. 
I am particularly anxious to go to Venice this 


“ Yes,” assented Eleanor, slowly, “ if Hugh 
wishes it, of course.” 

Then she paused, and Mrs. Darrel rose to 
leave the room, saying,— 

‘* Then Hugh had better speak for himself.” 

As she went to seek her son, she could not 
help wondering at the change that-had come 
over herself. 

She, who had been furious at the suggestion 
that Hugh should marry this girl; she who 
in her anger had said everything that was 
bitter and disdainfal of her, and who had 
even gone £0 far as to say that she would 
rather see her son dead than he should become 
the husband of Eleanor Rosevear, was now 
hastening on the marriage which she had 
most violently opposed. 

But then her son had been close to the very 
border-land of death, and Eleanor it was who 
had held him back. 

While fond of her own opinion as she was, 
Mrs. Darrel could not but admit that she had 
formed a very false and erroneous estimate of 
Eleanor Rosevear's person and character. 

Soon after his mother had lefs it, Hugh 
Darrel came to the boudoir. 

He was looking pale and languid. 

The excitement of the morning, and the 
number of people with whom he had had to 
talk, had been too much for him, and Eleanor 
was at once alarmed. As an invalid he had 
received very much more attention, and cer- 
tainly more caresses, than under other circum- 
stances would have fallen to his share, and 
now he had very little difficulty in persuading 
Eleanor to fix one day in the following week 
for their wedding. 

«‘ And we will not have any of the senseless 
parade that took place to-day,” he says, 
wearily. ‘ We will go to church to be made 
man and wife, to have the legal and moral 
right to spend our lives together, and then we 
will go off to the South of France and to Italy, 
and live for each other. Perhaps, also, we 
may live to do some good work in the world. 
Now I am relieved from the necessity of 
thinking about money I feel a strong desire 
to turn out one really good painting.” 

She bends and kisses his forehead. 

At this moment she is proud of him. No 
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good and thoughtful woman likes to feel that 
the man she loves is a useless, being without 
aim or purpose in life, living upon the toil of 
others, reaping where he does not sow, and 
leaving the world at last no better than he 
found it—nay, worse, perhaps—from the fact 
of his having lived in it. 

A woman may love such a man, but in her 
heart she despises him, and love in such a 
case is strongly mingled with contempt. 

Therefore Eleanor felt proud of Hugh, and 
encouraged him in his idea of doing some 
good sterling work in the world, and she 
readily agreed to his suggestion that their 
marriage should be as quiet and unpretending 
as it was possible to be. 

So quiet was it, when it did take place, that 
Mitcham did not know of her mistress’s in- 
tention until, on her return from church, she 
saw the wedding-ring upon her finger. 

She knew that she was going abroad, and 
she had arranged to accompany her ; but she 
did not know that it was as Mrs, Hugh 
Darrel that she was going to start. 

Not that the maid objected to wait upon a 
married lady—far from it — particularly as 
Mr. Darrel’s valet was such a very polite 
young man, that travelling in such good com- 
pany could not fail to be delightful, and 
Mitcham’s congratulations were most certainly 
sincere. 

The happiness of the newly-married couple 
had no drawback, except that Hugh was still 
weak*from his long illness, and a few hours 
after tHeir return from church they started on 
their journey in quest of health. 

In their case the search was not in vain. 

That blessing, greater far than wealth, came 
to Hugh Darrel on the shores of the Mediter- 
ravean, and when his mother and. Mrs. 
Pritchard joined them in Venice some two 
mouths later, they were very agreeably sur- 
prised by the marked improvement.in Hugh 
which had already taken place. 

After a brief sojourn here they mean to 
turn their faces homeward, for even in qaeenly 
Venice they dream of Darrel Court, and of 
the wild, ragged coast upon which it stands. 


* * * * * 


- — we one scene more, and then let the curtain 
au. 

It is a glorious morning in Venice, and a 
gondola, evidently belonging to one of the 
nobility, attracts the attention of the Darrels 
by the gorgeousness of its appointments and 
the handsome dress of the gondoliers. 

As they watch it they see it come to the 
steps of a palace near which they are standing ; 
and Eleanor, with natural curiosity, looks with 
interest at the face of the lady who is about 
to land. 

Is it possible? -Can she credit her own 
senses? Is it Florry Trefusis who stands 
there; richly arrayed, with an air of pride in 
her bearing that is new to her,-but with so 
much sadness and half-repressed terror in her 
countenance that makes an observer wonder 
if she is quite sane? 


of. surprise, and, turning to her husband, says 
in an excited tone,— 

** Look Hugh, is that Florry ? ” 

Her voice is not loud, but it reaches the 
Count di Talmino, who is with his wife, and 
is standing on the side of the boat, almost in 
the act of stepping ashore. 

The familar and never-to- be-forgotten voice 
acts upon him like an electric shock. 

He turns sharply and meets, not the face of 
the woman he has loyed, but that of Hugh 
Darrel, the man whom he thought he had 
murdered. 

Naturally superstitions, and with the 
cowardice born of guilt, he thinks that it is a 
ghost that is pursuing him, and he starts back 
with terror. 

A heavy splash as he falls into the water, 
accompanied by a cry from himself or his 
wife—none can say” which—brings many to 
his rescue, and his body is quickly dragged 
into the gondola. 











He has not had time to drown, but blood is 
flowing from the back of his head, where it 
had struck the sharp edge of a stone in his 
fall, and Victor di Talmino never moves or 
speaks again. 

Eleanor, guessing what thoughts had been 
passing through his mind, hesitates to step 
forward and push her way through the crowd ; 
and when, on the following day, she writes to 
Florry, expressing her sympathy, and offering 
to come and see her, she receives in reply a 
brief, cold note, declining the visit. 

So, with much wonder and some sadness, the 
travellers start on their way back to England, 
without seeking to penetrate the mystery in 
which she whom they had known ‘as Florry 
Trefusis had shrouded herself. 


[THE END.] 





HIS QUAKER BRIDE. 
—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 





VanentiIne Curzon bad gone ont on no more 
important business than the choice of a 
bouquet, intended for a certain pretty, dark- 
eyed actress, with whom he had fallen harm- 
lessly in love from the boxes. He was in love | 
about once @ month, on an average, with some | 
fresh enchantress, seeming neither the better | 
nor the worse for his many amours—the result 
of being idle, impressionable, young, and 
wealthy all at once. 

Meanwhile, bis luxuriously-farnished rooms ' 
in Bond-street were being taken by storm. ' 
During his brief absence, curious, disapprov- 
ing, astonished feminine eyes weré scanning | 
his domain—feminine minds were :rying to | 
arrive at some idea as to what the owner of | 
such rooms could possibly be like. 

“Verily, Ruth, if thy cousin's apartment 
truthfully reflects his character and tastes, 
we might have spared ourselves the trouble of 
calling upon him, I fear that we shall have 
but little in common beyond our relationship. | 
My sister’s son is evidently a man of the 
world.” 

The speaker was an old lady, looking in her 


| severely simple Quaker attire not unlike a 


_ pure, flawless, delicate piece of Dresden | 


china. 

She was small and slight, with snow-white 
hair, regular features, bright, pale, clear blue 
eyes, and a complexion that still retained its 
healthy, youthful bloom, thanks to frugal 
living and early hours. \ 

Her dress displayed that blending of sim- 
plicity and quiet richness which always dis. 
tinguishes a Quakeress of the old scbool, | 

Rachael Hargrave's grey silk might have 
stood alone, its texture was so thick and 
costly. Her white cashmere shawl was of the 


, finest ever woven, her large white straw bon- 





1 : | net, unadorned save for a piece of watered 
Eleanor involuntarily utters anexclamation | 


ribbon, that cost more than anyone would 
imagine, being of the best make and. quality. 

Her companion was a girl of eighteen, 
dressed in modified Quaker attire. Grey 
formed the. key-note of her dress, as it were, 
yet it was tastefully draped, and trimmed 
with just a suspicion, or. dim tint, of pale biue 
about it. 

The girl herself was tall and slender, with 
large, limpid, long-lashed grey eyes, a pure, 
pale complexion, and quantities of pale, soft, 
golden hair, neatly plaited beneath her small, 
close- fitting net, 

Ruth Inglefield was the personification of 
beautiful, passionless, unawakened girlhood— 
serene, flower-like, unconscious of her own 
loveliness, or of the power it must needs give 
her, sooner or later, over the hearts of men. 

She glanced round this unknown cousin’s 
sitting-room with all her aunt’s curiosity, but 
without her condemning spirit. 

In London for the. first time, fresh from an 
out-of-the-way picturesque Cornish village, , 


—3 
all that she saw and heard had for her the 
charm of novelty. 

Rath felt inclined to bless those May Meet. 
ings at Exeter Hall which had induced her 
aunt to come to them after an absence of more 
than twenty years. 

“Perhaps, Aunt Rachael, Cousin Valentine 
may have been called out in a hurry, and he 
had not time to put his room in order before 
he went? What a quantity of pipes ang 
riding-whips he seems to possess! ” 

“It is not so much the disorder I object 
to,” said Aunt Rachael, severely, “although 
that is unseemly enough. Itis the character 
of my nephew's surroundings; they savour 
too much of frivolity and worldliness, Ruth,” 

“The servant said he would not be lon 
away,” urged the girl, timidly, fearful lest her 
aunt should decide to beat an immediate 
retreat. ‘‘He may prove more satisfactory 
than—than his belongings !’’ 

“That is true. We should judge no one 
hastily, Ruth. Sit down and wait. awhile, 
He may return soon, and I should be sorry to. 
miss seeing dear Miriam’s boy. Go away, 
dog! go away! Ruth, child, did’st ever see 
a ‘creature so repulsive ? ’’ 

The glorious May sunlight was streaming 
full into the large, handsome room, revealing 
the chaos composed of a young man’s hetero- 
geneous belongings. 

A velvet smoking-cap and a well-coloured 
meerschaum lay upon the table, together with 
letters, circulars, half-a-dozen pairs of gloves, 
impatiently discarded because in want of 


| mending, and a yellow-backed novel. .A con- 


fusion of glasses and decanters, pipes and 
cigars, adorned the sideboard. There were 
photo-frames on the mantelpiece, containing 
the likenesses of various pretty actresses, 
with each and all of whom Val Carzon had, 
at some time, been in love, 

His sporting tendencies evinced themselves. 
in a variety of ways. Sporting prints being 
upon the walls, together with portraits of 
Archer and Fordham. Sporting papers lay 
scattered about. in every direction, A per- 
fectly ugly bull-dog had aroused Aunt. Ra- 
chael's fears by sniffing at her, while a white 
smooth-haired terrier and her three. pups oc- 
cupied a basket near the fireplace. 

it was essentially a man’s room, although 
the piano, some lovely Savres vases filled with 
flowers, choice statuettes, and a few warm, 
luscious, glowing landscapes in oils indicated 
redeeming, qualities and higher tastes.on the: 
part of the absent and erring Val. 

‘* The dog ia not savage, Aunt,” said Rath, 
fearlessly patting ‘‘Jem's’’ ugly head, upon 
which ‘*Miggs”—anxious to call attention to 
the charms of her family — immediately 
scrambled out of her basket, and joined in the 
friendly overtures. 

‘A French novel!” exclaimed Aunt Ra- 
chael, cautiously turning over one of Val’s 
books as if she more than half expected it to 
burn. her fingers. ‘That a nephew of mine 
should read such things, and—yes, actually, & 
pack of oa on the sideboard! Ruth, I 
regret having “brought thee here. I will leave 
a note for thy cousin Valentine, and we wilb 
stay no longer. If he has a desire to.see us, 
he can call at our lodging.” 

“ But, Aunt Rachael-——” 

‘Nay, child! I will listen to no remon- 
strances. This is no place for either youor 
me. Were your cousin to come in he might 
give us both but a cold welcome, since We 
belong, a8 it were, to different spheres.” — 

Ruth looked disappointed. She had wished 
to meet Val Curzon, why, she hardly knew, 
unless it.was that her quiet uneventfal lile 
rendered any fresh incident welcome. , 

His pipes and novels and. other short- 
comings had served rather to increase her 12- 
terest in him than to diminish it. They were 
very dreadful, of course. They filled her with 
a kind of awe. 

None the less Ruth was conscious of & 
strong desire to become acquainted with the 
owner of, these vanities, ‘ 

Aunt Rachael produced a tract. from. ber 
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| 
reticule, and wrote a stiff little note on the 
blank half-page at the back. ‘ 
Placing the tract on the table where it could 
not fail to attract notice, she turned to go, 
followed by Ratb, Jim and Miggs accompany- 
ing them to the door, as if anxious to do the 
ponours in canine fashion during their mas- 
ter’s absence. 
* * * * - 


“Do you know any of those ladies whose 
likenesses were on the mantelpiece in Valen- 
tise’s room, aunt?” asked Ruth, gravely, as 
they went slong. : i 

“Qertainly not,’’ said Aunt Rachael, drily. 
«J should advise thee to dismiss thy cousin 
from thy mind altogether, Rath. We are not 
likely to see or hear any more of him.”’ 





The demure, rigid Quakeress was feeling | 
hort and disappointed. Miriam Brace had | 


been her favourite sister, many years younger 
than herself, and Miriam had married John 
Carzon, a wealthy merchant, who did not be- 

to the Society of Friends, thus separa- 
ting herself, to & great extent, from her 
family. 

Soon after giving birth to twin sons Miriam 
had died. Then her husband became bank- 
rapt, one loss following another in quick 
succession. His combined misfortunes proved 
too'much for the unhappy man. He followed 


entered his sunny sitting-room. The dogs 
welcomed him noisily, but he failed to under- 
stand the meaning they wished to convey. 

“* Down Miggs, down Jim! Confound those 
puppies, they've gnawned one of my riding 
gloves to pulp! Why don’t you teach your 
fumily to behave better, old lady? Now for 
Lottie Moselle’s note. I wonder——Why, 
what the deuce is this?” 

He had caught sight of Aunt Rachael's tract 
propped up against a china basin fall of fra- 
grant narcissus. 

Taking it up he turned it over and red the 
pencilled lines, traced in Aunt Rachael's deli- 
cate Italian hand :— 

“Nepuew Vanentine,—I had thought to 
have the pleasure of seeing thee once more, 
after so long a parting. For this purpose I 
came here this morning with thy second 
cousin, Ruth Inglefield, who is in town with 
me, that she may profit by the May Meetings 
held at Exeter Hall. Thou wast from home, 
however, and—if a man may be judged by his 
surroundings—had it been otherwise, the visit 
might only have given rise to mutual regret 
and embarrassment. Should you experience 


| @ desire to greet thy relatives, Rath and I are 


his wife to the grave in less than a year, leay- | 


ing his boys totally unprovided for. 

A Curzon who had settled at New York 
took one, and promised to provide for him as 
he grew older. 
into the Blue Coat School. From that time 
he had been lost to her. 

His godfather, a wealthy stockbroker, had 


The other, Val, had remained | 
with Rachael Hargrave till he was received | 


taken Val to France, paid his college ex- , 


ses, and granted him a liberal allowance. 

, just as he was thinking of walking the 

hospitals, prior to becoming a doctor, Val’s 

godfather had died, leaving him the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds. 

This had unsettled the young man. In- 


stead of devoting himself assiduously to the | 
proféesion he had chosen, he went in for any , 
amount of pleasure, intending to work hard | 


tome day, but just for the present to have his 
fling and enjoy life thoroughly. 

Money sometimes is a greater curse than 
the want of it. 
Off without it, since they will never work hard 
to develop their faculties unless the sharp 
spur of want drives them to do so. 

Having seen or heard nothing of her nephew 
for many years, Rachael Hargrave had come 
to town'as much for the purpose of vi-iting 
himas of attending the May Meetings, A 
sharp pang of regret had gone through her 


Men like Val Curzon are best , 


staying with Martha Browning in Verney- 
street, Bloomsbury, and we shall remain there 
until the end of May. If you have no wish 
to recognise the old ties, be sincere enough to 


| stay away. You will receive ‘no blame from 


your affectionate aunt, 
‘‘ Marta Harerave,” 


An annoyed expression flitted across the 
young mau’s face as he carefully folded the 
tract and looked round the room swiftly and 
ruefally. It had been mute evidence against 
him. Who would have thought of those 


| women coming up to town so unexpectedly ? 


Aunt Martha had been very kind to him as 
a boy, and he knew that he had neglected her 
shamefully of late. It annoyed him to think 
that she had a pre-conceived prejadice against 
him, all through that confounded room, which 
he might have toned down a little had he been 
aware of the visit in store for him. 

Of Ruth Inglefield he. knew nothing. She 
had only come to live with her aunt within 
the last five years. 

Then the ridiculous aspect of the affair 
suddenly struck him, and Val laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks as, in imagination, 
he saw the aunt and niece surveying his un- 
tidy apartment, and passing judgment upon 


' it from a Quaker point of view. 


on beholding the frivolous, worldly nature of © 


his every-day evrroundings. 
She had been so fond of him as a boy, she 
had wished to keep him with her, and bring 


him upas a.Friend. But for that worldly. , 


Wise, stockbroking godfather, of whom the 
little old Quakeress could but think bitterly, 
Val might have become a very different man. 

g selected his bouquet—a costly one 
Wrapped in lace-paper — Vul Carzon went 


— to write the note that was to accompany 


He was a good-looking debonair young | 
fellow, with dark expressive grey eyes and a | 


ing moustache, -Far from being languid 
or blasé, his manner was terse and animated. 
¢ for him was no even-cut plaything, but a 


reality, a. constant source of thoughtless | 
sijoyment, which he seemed to abuse or wish | 
frid of. There was no affectation about | 


ber Carzon. Clever, handsome, ' pleasure- 
ving, addicted to looking more than he really 
felt When women were 


Ment it afforded him, and openly avowed his 


in question, he | 


B8Ve'the world full credit for all the enjoy. , 
| your ways, mon ami, you'll find yourself up 


Profound satisfaction’ with things in general | 
W aby metaphysical or esthetic grumbler | 


ao cold water over his creed, and sueered 
pre oe not joining the great army of mal- 


Whistling an air from the Mikado Vet 





‘‘T must call upon them this afternoon, and 
try to. remove the unfavourable impression 
already created,’ was his next thought. 
“‘ Poor, kind, good Aunt Rachael, who wanted 
to bring me up in her own persuasion and 
make a broadbrim of me, at’ must she 
have thought of my diggings here! Jim, you 
villain, I hope you didn’t show your teeth at 
the ladies. If you could only tell me what 
they said!” 

** Are you out or at home, Curzon ?’’ drawled 
a languid voice, as a small, fair-haired, fault- 
lessly-dressed little man, with eyelids three 
sizes. too large for him, entered the room, 
pausing for-an instant upon the threshold. 

‘““At home, my dear boy! Come in and 
shut the door! Have you been here before 
this morning?” 

‘“DoI ever inflict myself upon society at 
unearthly hours? Whata question! It im- 
plies the recent presence of other visitors. 
Were they duns or beggars?”’ 

** Neither ; ladies.” 

Algy Cavendish shook his head cunningly 
as he dropped iato an easy chair and helped 
himself to a cigar. 

‘‘ Worse and worse,’ he remarked sorrow- 
fully. ‘Curzon, some day, unless you mend 


to the neck in breach of promise cases.”’ 

‘* Stuff! The ladies in this case were my 
aunt and. cousin. Of course they were bound 
to arrive when I was out, and—and,” with a 


| comprehensive sweep of the arm, ‘ they drew 


their own conclusions, you know. They 





belong to the Society of Friends, and I’m 
afraid their opinion of me, according to this 
note, is a poor one,” 

Algy took the tract as if it were some rare 
curiosity, and gravely read Aunt Rachael’s 
note aloud. 

‘* What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“Call on them this afternoon, and invite 
them to have tea with me iv bachelor style to- 
morrow. _ Nothing like taking the bull by the 
horns, old man, Will you come and ‘1elp 
keep me in countenance?” : 

“T'll do what I can to spare your blushes, 
and prevent you from feeling overwhelmed. 
Are—are both your relatives elderly, Curzon?” 

‘‘ One is, the other I have never seen.” 

‘‘Indeed! I would advise a little judicious 
weeding of your household stuff before the 
guests arrive. Plainly speaking, your rooms 
are not in good form, Curzon. They contain 
a wild conglomeration of everything—you 
might be horsey, artistic, bookish, or theatrical. 
You huve surrounded yourself with ‘the out- 
ward tokens of each. Such myriad-minded- 
ness is apt to mystify strangers.” 

‘Wait till to-morrow,” said Val, triamph- 
antly, ‘and I’ll show you « transformation 
scene that shall do credit to my ‘myriad- 
mindedness,’ Algy.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“T snoutp not have known you again, 
nephew Valentine, you are so altered, and you 
have grown so tall,’’ said Aunt Rachael, sub- 
jecting the young man to a calm searching 
scrutiny as he sat opposite to her in Martha 
Brownivg’s drawing-room that afternoon. 
“It is quite astonishing to me how tall you 
have grown. Your father was under the 
middle height.” 

She dropped the “thee” and “‘ thon”’ when 
speaking to those who were not of her own 
persuasion. Val laughed, and coloured furi- 
ously. A man of five-and-twenty does not 
care to be told how much he has “grown,” 
especially when a pretty girl is present- 

‘As if I were a great, awkward, hobble- 
de-hoy of eighteeen,” he reflected indignantly. 
Then aloud,— 

“ You know the old proverb, Aunt Rachael : 
‘Til ~eeds grow apace.’”” 

‘TI hope that you are not an ill weed,” said 
Aunt Rachael seriously. “It is no jesting 
matter, nephew. Pleased as I am to see you 
again, and to find that you have still a little 
affection left for me, I must confess that I am 
far from satisfied with you in many respects. 
I was always a plain-spoken woman, as you 
know. Why are you frittering away your 
time in every sort of youthful folly, when you 
ought to be acquiring a knowledge of medi- 
cine, since you have chosen the healing art as 
your profession ? ’’ 

Val waxed pathetic. 

“I have not wasted much time yet,” he 
replied in self-defence. ‘‘ I want to see a little 
of the world before settling down to hard 
work as a doctor; it is only natural. A know- 
ledge of the world, you know, is indispensable 
to a medical man.” 

‘‘ Verily, nephew Valentine, am I to under- 
stand that you will set bones and cure diseases 
so much the more skilfully by reason of your 
acquaintance with cards, French novels, and 
horse-racing?” said Aunt Rachael pitilessly. 
“Methinks they are strange and unworthy 
means by which to attain your end.” 

“Iam not such a feather brained fellow as 
you imagine,” replied Val, with urblushing 
effrontery. ‘‘ Lots of those things you saw in 
my room when you called belong ‘to a friend 
of mine who has been staying with me lately, 
My own tastes are of the quietest description 
possible. I can assure you of this if you and 
Cousin Ruth will accept a bachelor's invita- 
tion, and take tea with me to-morrow. If you 
refuse, Aunt Rachael, I shall think that you 
have formed a bad opinion of the nephew you 
were so kind to as a boy.” 

Rachael Hargrave hesitated. Should she 
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accept the invitation, or not? Her heart 
yearned over Miriam’s boy, in spite of his 
manifest shortcomings. 

Then she decided to go. Supposing him to 
be somewhat wild and frivolous, the more 
need of serious conversation and well-meant 
interference. 

She would give him as much of her society 
as possible while she remained in town. 

“Since you wish it, Valentine, we will 
come,” she said, in a less severe tone; ‘‘ but 
pray go to no unnecessary expense on our 
account. Ruth and I never indulge in luxu- 
ries.” 

“Ruth must be anxious to see more of 
London,” remarked Val, turning towards the 
silent girl, in the hope of inducing her to join 
in the conversation. 

She sat there listening intently, but saying 
scarce anything. Yet her silence did not 
strike him as being the result of stupidity or 
dulness. 

It was an intelligent shyness, that time and 
tact would ily change into eager, ani- 
mated intercourse. 

“‘ We have not come to London for the pur- 

se of seeing sights, nephew,” corrected Aunt 

achael. ‘‘ When the May meetings are over 
we shall return to our home.” 

** But you really must let me take you about 
@ little, you know,” pleaded Val, rendered 
eloquent by the disappointment in Ruth’s soft 
grey eyes. ‘There are the ks and the 


public buildings. Ruth would like to see | eyes 


these, I'm sure. Oh, yes, and the Inventions 
Exhibition—a wy quiet sort of thing that, 
Aunt Rachael. You may meet clergymen 
there by the score.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, I do not think Ishall go. I 
am too old to go about much myself, and 
Ruth has been brought up to care but little 
for such things. It is not often that we shall 
require an escort, Valentine—uanless you would 
. to go with us occasionally to Exeter 


“T'll think abont it; but I won’t promise,” 
said Val, hastily.» “Are you staying here 
with friends, Aunt Rachael ?” 

“No. Martha gen | is an old servant 
of mine. She took this house when she got 
married to a butler, and they let apartments. 
Fortunately, her drawing-room apartments 
chanced to be empty when we came to town, 
and she was delighted to have us with her 


“Tsee. It is rather a dull street.” 

“It is quiet, and on that account it snits 
me very well. When did you last hear from 
your brother in America, Valentine ?”’ 

Val’s face clouded suddenly. 

“ You have not heard, then?’ he said, re- 
neg “Of course, how should you? 

oor Fred turned out rather wild, it appears. 
Gave his uncle no end of trouble, and left 
New York three years ago with debts enough 
to swamp him. He went to Mexico, it is be- 
lieved, where he was scalped by those Indian 
brutes while making his way up the country 
with several other white men. Poor old Fred! 
We knew next to nothing of each other, 
through being parted so early in life, yet the 
news gave me a terrible shock at the time. 
It was such a miserable ending for him | ” 

“Miserable indeed!” said Aunt Rachael, 
sadly. “I hope it will be a lesson to you, 
Valentine, not to follow in his footsteps |” 

“So far as Mexico and the Indians go I 
certainly shan’t,” said Val, gravely. “I can 
only remember Fred as a gallant little chap 
in ae poary Since his death I have often 
wished that we had exchanged photos.’ 

“I have a small water-colour likeness of 
you both upstairs, taken when you were about 
three years old. I t it to town with 
me, because it wants a little skilful retouch- 
ing by a portrait-painter. I will fetch it for 
you to see, At that age it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish you from your brother Frederick! ” 

As Rachael Hargrave left the room to fetch 
the treasured portrait, Val turned towards 


Ruth with a sudden accession of interest. 
A girl who seemed unconscious of her own 





beauty, who did nothing to challenge mascu- 
line admiration, was, to say the least of it, 
deserving of notice as a fresh experience, and 
Val was fond of a new sensation. 

Yet he could not for the life of him address 
Ruth in the easy caressing tone of incipient 
flirtation that he was sure to fall into with 
other lovely women, to whom he did graceful 
homage. 

She was not proud or stately, yet her pure, 
passionless, unconscious beauty seemed to call 
for something hondering closely upon reve- 
rence. Persiflage would have seemed flippant 
and out of place as addressed to her. 

Val Curzon felt this dimly, and he treated 
her with a kind of gentle deference. She re- 
minded him of spring flowers, with their 
chastened delicate loveliness, of Sabbath bells, 
of all things pure and good and holy. 

Lottie Roselle and her vivacious sisterhood 
faded from his mind as he bent over the 
young quakeress, till his moustache nearly 
brushed the pale gold of her hair. 

‘“Ruth—Cousin Ruth! I may call you that, 
may I not?” 

‘IT suppose so,” she replied, simply, with a 
little increase of colour to her clear face. ‘As 
you say, we are cousins! ”’ 

‘* And on that account we ought to be good 
friends. Are you quite as indifferent to all 
the sights of London as Aunt Rachael would 
have me believe?” 

A longing look danced in the girl's starry 


“Qh, no! That is, Aunt Rachael does not 
wish me to care for such things,” she said, 
hurriedly. 
see more of London before we go back to 
Penwyr. It is very, very dull down there ! 
I have been looking forward to this visit for 
months, and now it has come it seems so dis- 
appointing. We never go out, except to a 
meeting. I ought not to complain, but—but 
it is so tantalising to be in London and to go 
nowhere. I should like to see the Tower, and 
Westminster Abbey—and to walk over London 
Bridge!” 

Val stifled a smile in its birth. Ruth's 
longings were of such a modest, simple nature, 
poor child, as compared with those of many 
other young people in town for the first time. 

“I think we ought to be able to compass 
that,” he said, gently. ‘‘ Aunt Rachael must 
intrust you to me now and then, Ruth, and 
give me leave to take youabout. I shall insist 
upon it. Meetings are all very well; but at 
er age! Cousins are almost the same as 

rothers and sisters, you know, so she can’t 
possibly object to me as an escort. You shall 
o to Westminster Abbey, and see Poets’ 
orner, where all the great guns are buried ; 
and then pictures—are you fond of pictures?” 

‘* Yes, very; but I have seen so few, and I 
have hardly read any books, save religious 
ones. Aunt Rachael does not approve of 
poetry or fiction. Iam afraid you will find 
= py ignorant of all that other girls 

Ow ” 

‘* What a world of beauty you will have to 
inherit later on!” said Val, musingly. “ All 
that is stale to others will be fresh to you. 
Do you mean to say that you have hak no 
poetry, Ruth?”’ 

“ Only Milton and Dr. Watts.” 

“Do you play?” 

** Yes, I begged Aunt Rachael to let me have 
this one accomplishment. I am very fond of 
music |!” 

“You must play to me to-morrow, and I 
shall send you some books. Aunt Rachael 
must not be allowed to keep all the sunshine 
out of your life in this way. She is good, 
oad meaty narrow in all her opinions, 

u 79 

“Don’t say that, or I shall think I have 
been blaming her unjustly,” pleaded the girl. 
‘“* I—I am very happy as a rule, only I should 
like to read more, and not to be confined 
within such a narrow circle of duties and 
interests. It makes me envy other girls, and 
that is wrong.” 

Aunt Rachael's entrance with the little, 





‘** But I should very much like to’ 





—— 
et 


faded water-colour portrait of the twin. 
brothers put a stop to the conversation, 

After examining the portrait, which fo 
Val possessed little interest, he took leaye of 
his relatives, and went home to dress fg 
dinner. 

He had an invitation to dine with the 
Smedlar-Brounes, great people in the ssthetic 
line. Miss Smedlar-Broune found Val Carzon 
unusually distrait and inattentive that night, 
Her quite too utterly-utter conversation, her - 
vague yearnings towards the beautiful and 
the infinite, met with no satisfactory reg 
from the good-looking young fellow who was 
wont to be amused by them. 

His thoughts had wandered from the 
towzled-headed, angular, brick-dust com. 
plexioned girl beside him, dressed in a king 
of limp, old-fashioned bed-gown, to a pale, 
lovely face framed in golden hair—a face with 
a kind of angelic peace and purity resting 
upon it. 

Mies Smedlar-Broune's want of beanty, 
her shallow, meretricious art-talk, only served 
to increase the admiration, the sense of 
having found a treasure, that Ruth had 
awakened within Val Curzon’s breast. 

He rose early on the following morning, 
much to the astonishment of his landlady, 
and went to work with a will to make his 
sitting-room a model of order and good taste 
ere Aunt Rachael saw it again. 

He knew, artful fellow, that unless he suc. 

ed in winning her good opinion he should 
see but little of Ruth; and he wanted to study 
Ruth, to draw her out, feeling quite sure that 
the result would more than repay him for his 
trouble. 

Archer and Fordham were taken down and 
stowed away in the recesses of a dark cup- 
board. The sideboard was cleared of all save 
an innocent-looking Etruscan water-jar and 
couple of glasses. 

Val made a clean sweep of the novels and 
sporting papers, cramming them into a large 
convenient ottoman. Jim, Miggs, and the 
puppies were relegated to the back-yard, 
where they howled musically. Even the 
photos on the mantelpiece were carefully 
weeded, Val going about his task with a queer 
little smile that betokened much inward 
amusement. 4 

He ordered cakes and fruit, tea, coffee, and 
cream ; he bought a wealth of fresh flowers, 
em about the room in rich 

ted bloom. Then he sat down 
—— softly as he surveyed his handi- 
work. 

“Upon my word it is a change for the 
better!” he remarked aloud. “I wonder if 
she will be pleased with it?” 

And the personal pronoun had no reference 
to Aunt Rachael. x 

Val’s guests were somewhat late in arriving. 
He was on the verge of imitating Mrs. Gamp 
under similar circumstances by ex 
impatiently, “Drat it, why don’t they 
come?” when Algy Cavendish put in a2 
appearance, : 
“Quite Arcadian,” he remarked, glancing 
round the room with languid approval before 
sinking into an easy chair. ‘“ You might bes 
curate, Curzon, expecting a visit from your 
bishop. You've done the thing thoroughly for 
a Philistine. And the Quaker relation? Did 
you see them yesterday? Are they 
coming ?’’ 


“Yes. You'll be. Semh Algy? Ive! — 
treading on - to 
Rachael Tus sometimes at a loss for a sub- 
ject that won't bring down reproof on @ 
head. Don’t, for pity’s sake, air your 
Church proclivities in her hearing.” 

“You may trust me, mon cher. In these 
delicate matters I seldom blunder. I intend 
to cut you out in your aunt's estimation. I 
am here for that purpose. You have not 
alluded to the cousin !"’ Jo 

“T think she will satisfy even your fastidi- 
ous taste. She is not over forty, or absolately 
ugly. Look here Algy,” sitting bolt — 
“you are not to fall in love with Ruth 
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«You wish to reserve that privilege. Very 
well. I won’t enter the lists against you at 

sent. Disinterested friendship is not alto- 
ra thing of the past!” 

«Rubbish! If Amelia FitzMarkham were 
not ssing your attention I would put not 
the least faith in your promise.” 

«And this is gratitude?’ murmured Algy, 
with a sigh, his full, heavy eyelids giving him 
the appearance of being always half asleep. 

Sometimes in society people underrated the 
mental abilities of the little, sleepy-looking, 
fair-haired man, and ventured upon some 

nietly insolent, or unduly familiar, remark, 

On these occasions Algy would appear to 
doze-the reply was so long in coming. But 
when it did come his interlocutor was, asa rule, 
sorry he epoke. ef 

The scabbard might be unpromising, but 
the blade it contained was bright as polished 


steel. , ; 

Algy Cavendish was a representative man, 
belonging to ® purely modern and fast-in- 
creasing type. Fond of society, genial, fault- 
lessly-dressed, to be met everywhere, an 
authority upon all social questions—from the 
cat of a dress-coat to the exact colour of a 

ional beauty’s eyebrows. 

He was also a decent hard-working High 
Churchman, useful in his lay capacity as 
altar-server and sidesman at a large popular 
west-end church. 

did not attempt to shelve his creed. 
With him it wasan important and prominent 
feature, of which he was in no wise ashamed. 

How he managed to combine devotion with 
fashion, without either seeming inconsistent, 
Val Curzon could not see, yet soit was. Both 
seemed genuine in their way. 

“ ies, Val!” said Algy, as footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs. ‘‘ Nowif you 
have deceived me——”’ 

Both men rose as the servant opened the 
door, ushering Aunt Rachael and her niece 
for the second time into the large, sun-lit, 
flower-scented room. 


(To be continued.) 








thy friends be of better quality than thy- 
thou mayest be sure of two things: the 
that they will be more careful to keep thy 
, because they have much more to 
than thou hast; the second, they will 

or thyself, and not for that thou 
possess, 


To divide a small portion of leisure time 
among many objects, however worthy they 
may be, is to greatly impair its usefulness. We 
may, if we please, distribute our money in 
this way, and trust to the wisdom of those 
who control such ditures to make it 
effective ; but time cannot thus be handed 
over. Ifit is to do any real good, it must be 
intelligently concentrated upon something of 
which we have at least a little knowledge, and 
in which we are able to act with a fair degree 
of wisdom. 

Dessert.—At first it is not quite easy to see 
why the bread, cheese and dessert should be 
taken at the end of dinner. If we turn our 

tion, however, to the circulation and the 
nervous system, and remember the effect 
ced upon them by the mastication and 
tition of savoury food, we can at once see 

& good reason for the common manner of 
terminating a dinner. In order to supply 
abundant ic juice for the digestion of the 
food introduced into it, the stomach requires 
an abundant supply of blood, and the nervous 
system must be kept active in order to respond 
to the calls made upon it. The savoury cheese 
swallowed in small morsels, and the sweet 
fruits, which strongly stimulate the nerves of 
or nuts, which require considerable 
cation, cause an abundant flow of blood 

the nerve-centres; while the frequent 


ggfbs 


f 


Movements of swallowing stimulate the heart 
and increase the rapidity of the general 
circulation, 


MARRIED AND MARRED. 
——0— 


Ben, as a lover, was tender and true, 
Oh, the most thoughtful of men ! 

Ever inclined 

To be gentle and kind; - 
Careful, considerate Ben ! 
Rath was as happy as happy could be, 
Having so gracious a lover as he; 
Oft she declared to herself there were few 
So self-devoted as Ben. 


Many a wish that was close to her heart, 
Many desires unexpressed, 

Ben would soon discern 

In the way lovers learn 
Secrets by sweethearts possessed. 
Planning to give her a happy surprise, 
Longing to see the bright flash in her eyes, 
Gracefully, graciously, playing his part, 

Daily his love he confessed. 


Ben, as a husband, was not a success. 
He, the exemplary youth, 
Married and marred ? 
Oh, it was hard! 
Quite metamorphosed, in truth. 
All his fine chivalry laid on the shelf ; 
All his thoughts daily devoted to self ; 
Language the strongest would fail to express 
What all this meant unto Ruth. 


ne Love’s sunshine, and chilled by the 
rost, 
She keeps remembering when 
Attentive and kind, 
Less careless and blind, 
Was he—her king among men. 
Ah, she had never imagined that he 
Could so unkind and indifferent be; 
Oft she exclaims: ‘‘ What a lover I lost 
When I was married to Ben!” P 
e 








THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 
OI 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue distance from the polo ground to Mrs. 
Gibson’s was little more a mile, and the 
fly man, to whom Mrs. Clare promised double 
fare, very speedily drew up at their destina- 
tion. 

A girl of fourteen was standing in the door- 
way, with a plump baby in her arms, when 
they got out and turned to walk up the little 
footpath side by side. 

‘* Do you see that child in the girl’s arms? ” 
said Mrs. Clare suddenly, lifting her veil, and 
turning a hard, long look on her companion. 

“Of course I see it. I am not stone 
blind!” 

‘** You have no idea whose it is? ” 

“Not the smallest. Neither know, nor 
care.” 

““What would you say if I were to tell you 
that it was Mary Darvall’s?”’ 

“I would say that I did not believe it.” 

“Very well! Come in with me.” 

“Excuse me, I would rather not! This 
peering and prying behind people’s backs is 
not to my taste.” 

‘No? Then you are literally afraid to be 
thus brought face to face with the truth?” 


retorted Mrs. Clare, with a taunt in her voice. 
“Oh! if you put it that way, I'm afraid of 
nothing. here is the woman of the house ? 


What have you got to say to her?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gibson, may we come in for a 
few minutes?’ said Mrev Clare, with her 
very sweetest manner; “and could we have a 
little talk with you alone—quite by ‘our- 
selves ? ” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” looking rather dubi- 
ously at Mrs. Clare’s companion. ‘ Will you 
please to walk into the parlour, and take 
seats?” hurrying before them, and driving her 


very low, clean room, containing a square 
table covered with prize books, a chest of 
drawers, a horsehair sofa, several wooden 
chairs, and some gaudy prints. 

“Now,” closing the door after her, and 
looking at Mrs. Clare, ‘I am at your service, 
ma’am!” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Gibson, I’ve come to ask you 
to tell this gentleman all you know about Miss 
Darvall?” 

‘Indeed, then, ma’am, you will”please to 
excuse me. Mrs. Darvall’s affairs ain’t none 
of my business,” said Mrs. Gibson, very 
stiffly. 

“But I think they are your business—for 
one of her most important affairs is in your 
hands—the baby.” 

‘*Don’t say such things before me, Mrs. 
Clare,” said Max, rising and looking very 
angry. ‘I won’t stand it!” 

‘*Oh, of course, if you like to keep your eyes 
shut keep them shut, but you will regret your 
folly yet. This is the good woman that takes 
care of Mary’s child!” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I’d rather not be 
brought into it at all. I’m sorry I ever set 
eyes on the infant, and more sorry than I can 
say that I let you come here and get it all out 
of me for a sovereign. And here you are 
bringing the whole world to hear the story! 
We have all our faults. I’m not defending the 
young lady; but a lady she is, as generous 
and kind-hearted and feeling as ever drew 
breath. I'll say naught more. I’m sorry I 
ever said so much.” 

«Yes, ‘you will to me if you please, Mrs. 
Gibson,” said Max, very sternly. ‘‘Do you 
believe that that is her child that you are 
taking care of ?” 

‘* Why should I tell you, sir?”’ 

‘*For the excellent reason that I am her 
husband.” 

‘Oh! And she’s privately married! I see 
it all, Well, then, sir, I can answer you with 
all my heart. It is hers, to be sure!” 

‘And what grounds have you for saying 

” 


‘“* Just these, that about six months ago she 
drove up here one morning in a terrible taking, 
with a baby in her lap—alone—and asked me 
to keep it, and say nothing about it; and 
offered to pay whatever I pleased. Very liberal 
she was indeed, and I never saw a young lady 
more upset!—one moment red as that rose— 
another as white’ as paper. She said he was 
the child of a friend of hers from near Caver- 
sham, that she was privately married, and 
wanted it kept secretly at nurse for a year.” 

‘** And have you ever heard of the mother ?”’ 

“ No sir—never !” 

‘* Nor her name?” 

«No sir!” 

* Who looks after the child ?"’ 

‘‘Miss Darvall comes on the sly now and 
then.” ' 

* And who pays for its keep?” 

‘* Miss Da: —regularly as clockwork !” 

‘Can you prove this?” he cemmanded, 
fiercely. 

“Yes ; I can show you one of the cheques. 
It came two days ago, and I've not had time 
(this being washing week) to go into Folke- 
stone and cash it! See! this is it !’’ unlock- 
ing a work-box as she spoke, ‘ and here’s the 
letter that came with it!” 

“Mrs. Gresoy,—I enclose cheque for five 
pounds for Johnny’s expenses. I hope he is 
quite well. I shall send him a hat and 
summer coat whenever I return home! 

** Many V. Darvat.”’ 


Captain Eliot folded up this terrible piece 
of evidence with a hand that shook visibly. 

“I suppose you are satisfied now?” said 
Mrs. Clare. “This,” with ill-concealed exul- 
tation, ‘* was my secret!” 

‘* How did you discover it?” 

“‘T suspected her, and I came here. 
Gibson will tell you the rest!” 

‘Yes; she came here, sir, and told me it 
was her duty to hear all, and cried and went 


Mrs. 





daughter and her daughter's charge out of the 





we 





way, and then ushering her visitors into a 


on; and said she only wanted to shield her, 
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and be her friend. _I misdoubt, if she had 
been her friend, she would not have brought 
you here, for I misdoubt if the news is what 
you expected, or, as I thought at first, would 
be welcome! From your face it’s ill-tidings ! 
Ab, it’s my unlucky tongue that has jusé 
gone. and just ruined one that was g to 
mel’ 

“I should have knownit some day ! Murder 
wiil out!” cried the young man, hoarsely, 
now standing up, and pacing the small room 
as if he scarcely knew where he was, or what 
he was doing. 

Then suddenly snatching up his hat he 


said,— 

“T shall walk back, Mrs. Clare. You take 
the fly.” 

‘‘And go back alone?” she repeated, in a 
tone of irritated amazement. ‘I had so much 
to say to you to talk over. Of course! ” lower- 
ing her voice, ‘‘ you will sue for a divorce !"” 

“I have nothing to discuss with you, Mrs. 
Clare! You have done your duty, and torn 
the mask from your ward's face, and showed 
me the hideous naked truth—that is sufficient ! I 
must be myself! I must have time to realise it, 
and to grasp it before I can settle anything !” 
and, without another word, he opened the door 
of the little parlour, and went out headlong, 
like a drunken man. 

Mre. Seymour was amused at her cousin 
Max, He strode up to her, his boots white 
with dust, his face livid; and, in a few short 


disconnected sentences, told her that if he was | 


to drive her home she must start now / 

“* What! and with the polo only half over, 
and a dance coming off afterwards! Max, you 
are mad!” 

‘Nearly so!” 

‘‘ What has happened ?” 

**Come with me, now, and you shall hear ! 
I’m going home by train if you can come, and 
I leave for London to-night. Stafford can 
drive the chestnuts, though; so don’t come if 
you don’t like }” 

** Not come!”’ her curiosity roused to frenzy. 
“ Of course I'll come. I see something very 
odd has happened to you. What can it be? 
Have you lost money, Max?’”’ 

“No, worse! Come, if you are coming; we 
willelip away quietly, and on the way home 
you hear something that will astonish 
you very much.” 

** I'm not easily-astonished |’ said the lady, 
taking up her parasol and gliding out of the 
tent. “Ihave come to believe nothing that I 
hear, and only the half of what I see!” 

“ But seeing is believing, is it not?” said 
her cousin, as he her into the T-cart, 
and took up the rains and set off. 

. Oh, yes; seeing is generally tolerably 
safe.” 

“Then I shall tell you what I have just 
seen," he added, as they rattled down the road 
at a spanking trot. 

And he whispered in her ear (not wishing 
to take the groom, who sat behind with folded 
arms, im trable countenance, and quick 
pee | into his counsels). A little shriek 
burst from Mrs. Seymonur’s lips, at the con- 
clusion of this confidence. 

And again he whispered something equally 
astonishing, for she turned round with parted 
i and her eyes looking full into his and 

**Max, I cannot believe you! You have 
taken leave of your senses, or.you haye taken 
too,much champagne! One thing is av ont- 

ous as the other. It is a hoax!” 

ut before they had gone two miles she was 
very fully convinced that it was no hoax, and 
she was very white and unusually agitated as 
she alighted at her own hall-door. 

The abrupt departure of Mrs. Seymour and 
her cousin was not noted at first, and when 
people began to ask for them and look for 
them they could learn nothing beyond the 
fact that they had been teen driving along at 
& great pace, about half-an: hour previously. 

No one could form any idea of their reason 
for going away thus abruptly—no one, save 
Mrs. Clare, who had returned in her fly, and 


| Rose Ceurt—all but Eliot. Where was he? 


one guessed that she had ever left it. 

Her eyes followed Miss Darvall, who was 

| walking up and down the sward with a lubberly 

man, the observed of all observers—thanks 

to her pretty face, her pretty figure, her pretty 

dress, and her fortune. All the time—al-. 

though she kept up a vivacious conversation 

| with her companion—she kept saying to 
| herself,— 

‘What can have become of Max? What 
is detaining him?” 

Mrs. Clare’s eyes sparkled as she thought of 
the awful mine that was abont to explode 
under a certain young lady’s feet! 

All things, bad and good, come to an end. 
The polo, a cold collation, and a Thé Dansante, 
wound up by seven o'clock; and nine beheld 
all the party seated round the dinner-table at 


| joined the party so unostentatiously that no 
party y 
j 


His absence was not.accounted for by Mrs. 
Seymour in any way, and she was silent, 
absent, and quite unlike herself. There was 
thunder in the air, some scandal was on the 
tapis—some scene, everyone felt it—and every- 
one was unusually subdued; with the exception 
of Tommy, who lifted up his squeaking voice 
rather suddenly and said,— 


‘*Max Eliot is going away! His man is 





packing his things!” 

“Is this really true ?’’ said Miss Hall, look- 
ing at her hostess. 

‘** Yes, quite true, I am sorry to say.” 

‘Rather a sudden start!’ said Captain 
Durand, looking fixedly at Mary, who looked 
back at him with pale amazement. ‘Has he 
had bad news?” 

“Yes, very bad news,” replied Mrs. Seymour, 
in.a tone that implied that she did not intend 
to give any further details. 

Dinner was dull; even the discussion of a 
very pleasant day fell flat, jokes missed fire, 
and smiles were scarce. 

When the ladies withdrew, Mary waylaid 
her hostess and took her arm, as they walked 
to the drawing-room, and said,— 

‘Tell me why he is going?” she asked 
eagerly. ‘“‘What has happened? What is it 
all about?” 

‘Come in here,” opening the door of the 
library. ‘Come in here,” added Mrs Sey- 
mour, in a curiously cool tone, “and T’ll tell 
you. You want to bear what it is all about?” 
closing the door behind her, and confronting 
Mary with an angry, scornful face. ‘* Wretched 


girl! Don't you know! Can’t you guess? 
It’s all about yon “ae 
“About me! What about me?” 


“He has found you out!” 

“ You are talking ridiculous! Please speak 
plainly, and say what you mean at once, aiid 
don’t torture me!” 

“He,” drawing her breath, and - speaking 
with slow emphasis, ‘““has been to ‘Mrs. 
Gibson’s cottage, and seen your protegé !” 

‘“« Yes!” colouring. ‘‘ Who took him there?” 


“Mrs. Clare!” 
‘‘ Mrs. Clare! How did she.know!”’ 


““Mary—Miss Darvall—I am ‘absolutely 
staggered at your unblushing effrontery. Are 
you not ashamed of yourself? Are you so 
bardened.that you oan coolly discuss who 
found you.out! ” 

‘* Mrs. Seymour,” approaching, and steady- 
ing herself by leaning against the, table, ‘it 
is not-possible that.you and he believe that 
I have anything.to be. hardened about or 
ashamed of. It is not possible that you be- 
lieve that,” colouring scarlet, ‘‘ that child is 
anything to me beyond———’’ 

‘* Beyond being your.own|”’ interrupted the 
other fiercely. ‘‘Oh no! Not: possible !—not 
possible that it is a friend—your, dearest 
friend’s—your dear self!. Not possible that 
you, and no one else, visits it by stealth, and 
pays for its maintenence! ” 

“That is enough!” cried Mary, darting off 
to a writing-table, and taking up a pen and 
dashing off a few lines in feverish haste. 

The note, all shaky and blotted, ran as 


=== 

“Duar Jvuti4,—My husband has found out 
your baby! You must clear me at Once 
Answer by return or telegram.—Mary,” 


To thrust this into an envelope, scrawl the 
address, stamp it, was the work of a minute, 

“Can this go now?” she said, holding it 
out to Mrs. Seymour. ‘Send @ man op 
: horseback ; it will catch the night-mail, 
I shall have an answer by this time ty. 
morrow.” 

“ Yes, if can go now,” ringing the bell, 

“I’m sorry you mistrust me, Mrs. ‘fey. 
mour—you who have been such a kind, true 
friend to me! I have not abused your conf. 
dence!” 

“Yes you have, Mary Eliot / Why did you 
not tell me that you were my cousin’s wife!” 

“Tf you knew all you would. not be snr. 
prised that I should hesitate to take your 
cousin’s name. You should have been at our 
wedding, and then you would understand 
everything.” 

“T understand that you were a couple of 
young fools!” 
‘Very likely we were!” 
“ After this disgrace it is just as well you 
never did take his name; and, of course, he 
will never suffer you to have it now! You 
can scarcely expect that ?”’ 
“ Will he not? Where is he?” 
“In my sitting-room. He starts by the 
mail in-a few minutes. Poor fellow! he is 
fearfully cut up! You have ruined his life, 
for he was fond of you, you miserable wicked 
irl. You deserve hanging!” 
“ Miserable enough, but not wicked. I must 
see him at once.” 
“That you cannot, and shall not do. He 
will never set eyes on you again. He said so. 
His solicitors will write. They will make all 
arrangements.” 
“Do not stand between me and the door. I 
will paes,’’ said Mary, resolutely. 
In another moment she was flying up the 


a room—a sitting-room - lit by one lamp, 
where a man sat at the table resting his head 
on his arm in an attitude that spoke for 
itself. 

The first thing she did was to shut and lock 
the door, the next to hold up the key-and 
say,— 

of You don’t leave this room, till you say. that 
you believe me!" 

He raised his head and looked af her, his 
face flushed with intense anger—nay, fary 

“ Believe you! Yes, to be the worst, the most 
deceitful of your sex, a whited sepulchre.” 
Every word came slowly, the concentrated 
repression of each indicating a supression of 
rage which almost placed her life in danger. 
‘Do you. know,” he said. in a hot, thick 
voice, “that have a good mind to murder you 
and then kill myself? Why not? You have 
murdered every good feeling in my_heart— 
belief in, the pure and beautiful, belief in 
everything but wickedness, Do you know 
that you have, as it were, given your life into 
my hands when you came in here and locked 
that door behind you?”’ ‘ 
She drew herself up and looked him steadily 
in the face, and tried with all her might not to 
betray the absolute physical fear which, was 
making every limb quiver. . 
“Do you see this ?"’ reaching for and taking 
up a long foreign dagger that lay upon & 
writing table. ‘Do you see this ?” he repeated, 
removing its sheath and holding the glitterip 
weapon in the light, ‘‘ Yes,’ examining 
closely, ‘‘ it is sharp, it will make no bungling. 
The good old laws were best! No mercy was 
shown to a woman who betrayed her husband, 
her punishment was death.” . 

“ She was strangled, but——” coming a little 
closer. 

In a moment the words seem to choke her. 
Then she lifted her hands half in supplication, 
half as if warding him off. 4 
“ Max, if you kill me you will be sorry, 
sndden tears filling her eyes. ‘“ I am innocent. 








follows :— 


Before Heaven I am*innocent; and oh! the 


soft carpeted stairs, along a passage, and into 
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shame of it!” the blushes covering her face 
to the roots of her hair. “Of what you 


“SEMER 
Ne looked at her scornfully for nearly sixty 
seconds, and then coming op close to her laid 
his hand upon her arm, holding it fast with a 
strong vice-like grasp that made her 
ebb away, and left her only a shrinking, terri- 
fied trembling girl. . 

“ Woman,” he said fiercely, ‘‘ would you die 
with a lie upon your lips? Would you ask 
me to e my own senses ?”” 

“J would ask you to believe me, Max!” she 
answered, bursting into a storm of tears. - 

These tears were her safety. They swept 
the es oe madness from her accuser’s 

He relinquished her arm and recoiled 
a , and said,— 

“Tama brate! No matter pameepredoned 

may be, yet, womam 1" 
hs a Bot ggtory a stifled eet, *I am your 

Max, And—and I demand a-hearing !” 
A m ae strength came to her, and 
she stood looked at him with gleaming 
and defiant eyes. “I have done you no 
” she said, slowly but distinctly. -‘‘ No 
—no wrong!” . 

“Oh, mo! mone at all!’ he interrupted, 
with @ 6a au 

“I have ,” she continued. 
have made great trouble for myself by shield- 
i came to me last Christmas, 

dhad been privately married, and 
her y. She wanted to 
me, but I vowed I would rot 


p 


: 






jaave it 


have it! © morning I called for her at the 
‘Fortescue . * to take her ont to make 
arrangem ‘with Mrs. Gibsom. But she 


had gone, and left the baby for ! I conld 
not allow it to starve—now-could@ 1?” 
He = this is six months ago? Who is 

e 

“TI am bound to secrecy. She will release 
me. I've written now. Youshall hear imme- 
diately.” 

“When does she mean to claim it?” i 

“She never says. She seems relactant to | 
leave a most luxurious home for a hard, rough 
life of poverty in the colonies. That is her 
alternative ! ”’ 

“A yety clever tale, I must say !” 

“You believe me, do you not? Oh, say you 





believe me! Trust me, even till to-morrow, 
Max!” ‘ 
“Believe you! No!,.I ama sane man!” 
She looked at him for a full minute with a | I part with you. 


gaze that surprised him. A faint quiver of’ 
‘her white lips degenerated to a scornful curve. | 

“You are neither just nor generous! ” she | 
said, “You surprise another's secret for | 
ming, try me, and condemn me, and refuse to 


! 


listen to my defence—refuse to allow me to | 


all Witnesses in behalf of my innocence! 
Wait till to-morrow for some honest testimony 
in my favour ! ’” 


“TI must wait now!" glancing at the clock | 
“Yes, I will be just. I | 


on the mantelpiece. 
shall not condemn you unheard. Bui, oh!” 


sitting down, and once more burying his head , 
in his‘arms, “‘ Mary, the evidence is too strong. | 
| you, perhaps, know best. 


I dare not build on your innocence! You 
don't know ; you could not realise, or believe, 
how I loved you! I thought you the purest, 
if the proudest, of your sex! ‘And, to think— 
pe A iay me the bitterness of death is 

“And surely with me the bitterness of 

eath is past !’’ she echoed, snatching up the 
dagger, and walking over and throwing it out 
of the open window. 

_ The blinds were not down, and some cnrio- 
sity had been evinced by spectators, who were 
strolling up and down the terrace, as to what 
those two figures were doing in that lighted 
room upon the second story —who they were. 

They could not see; but, now and then, a 
me—the tone of a man’s voice—speaking 
With intense passion, or emotion of some kind, 
» Upon &@ passing ear. Then—oh, mystery ! 
Miss Darvall, in her white gown, came sud- 
ly and swiftly to the window, and finng 
Some glittering, shining metal object forth— 





something that fell on the marble terrace with 
a loud clang. 

Lucy Berry ran and picked it up, promptly ; 
and, to her amazement, it proved to be a 
dagger ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mrs. Crane did not see the end of the 
*‘eataclysm ”’ she had caused, greatly to her 
disgust. Instead of her young charge coming to 
herall tears, grief, and penitence, and throwing 
herself into her arms and making her her 
confidante, she met with a very great surprise, 
@ staggering blow! 

At eleven o'clock that night, as she was pre- 
paring for bed, had removed certain coils of 

er hair and stowed them carefully away, had 
washed off her complexion and altered her 
appearance very. comeiderably, a single, loud 
knock caused her te start and tken to say, 
“Come in,” and, te her astonishment, in 
swept Miss Darvall looking very white and 
“Oh, oh! eo she-is taking it like 
this,” thought the matron to herself, as she 
8 


aid,— 
“T wish to havea few words with you, Mrs. 
Clare ; J are mone satisfactory than 


writing. 

What on earth did the girl mean ? 

Mrs. Clare felt-irritated to feel herself quite 
small and horribly subdued, in flannel dress- 
ing-gown and seamty locks, before this. pale, 
imperial-looking young beauty in flowing white 
silk and a of youth and diamonds. 

‘“‘ My husband” (how odd it sounded) “has, 

to you, found out a secret of mine and 


a friend's, more the friend’s, as she 
is the of that little boy at Mra. Gib- 
son's, present things leok very black for 
me. 2 : 

“They do, indeed!” said Mra. Clare, com- 
placently. 


‘*T hope by to-morrow or next-day to be in 
a position to disprove every unworthy suspi- 
cion. Meanwhile, Mrs. Clare, I have no 
farther oceaxsion for your services,” she con- 
cluded, briefly. 

‘‘Meaning that you are so certain of re- 
instating yourself with Captain Eliot that I 


' shall be de trop,” said Mrs. Clare, with a bitter 
| smile. 


“You are quite mistaken! If Captain Eliot’ 
never speaks to me again, if he divorces me, 
I engaged you as my chaperon 


and companion, not as a ‘domestic detective’ | 


and-spy /” 

Mrs. Clare blanched—nay, she became yellow. 

“I only did my duty, my dear,” she éx- 
claimed. 

“Pardon me, your ideas of duty and mine 
are quite opposed. You knew I had some 


; seoret in my mind, and set to work to find it 


out, but you failed. My real secret, that I 








| have hitherto done; don’t betray me! 


Here Mrs. Clare burst forth with vslesnie 


passion. 

‘You are a young woman with an awful 
tongue, and a disreputable character! ”’ cried 
Mrs. Clare, rising in her wrath. “At any 
rate, you must pay me, or give a quarter’s 
notice. I would not stay here under your roof 
for treble the money!” 

‘Sour grapes! Here is a cheque I’ve drawn 
out for fifty pounds. Take it, and never let 
me see you again! Your boxesand all belong- 
ings will be sent from Folkestone to any 
address you mention ; you will please to leave 
this to-morrow. I am leaving also, so no 
fracas will be suspected ; and I most humbly 
trust that I deiteaver see you, or-anyone in 
the least like you, again ! ” 

So saying, with a slight and haughtily in- 

clination of her head, Mary Darvall walked 
to the door, opened it, and disappeared, carry- 
ing with her, so to her enemy’s guns 
and colours, amd all the honours of a great 
Oe al ? : 
Worn out by an evening of the most ex- 
hausti she scarcely placed her 
head on her pillow ere she was sound asleep. 
She was completely worn out in body and 
mind by her recent ex 


Next morning she did not appear. The 
longed-for afternoon post brought her a letter 
in Julia's well-known hand, which she tore 
epen and devoured. It said:— 


 Dgarrst Marte,—Yours just received. I 
answer it at once. Try and put off Captain 
Eliot in some way. I dare not acknowledge 
the child now. Father is more odd than ever, 
and talks perpetually with my marriage with 
some swell. Hector writes most miserable 
accounts of the bad times.out there. I dare not 
face such poverty after this life here; it would 
just kill*me. -Meanwhile, my dearest, truest, 
and best of. friends, “my secret, as you 
What 
would become of baby and me only for your 
generosity?’ You are my only hope; I throw 
myself on you, knowing you will not fail me. 
Keep.Captain Eliot.in the dark; tell him it is 
a maid's child. Tell him anything bat the 
truth about me; and meanwhile, till things 
change for the better, wait/ This is the 
prayer of your devoted and grateful friend 
and cousin, Junia Campseun (to you—DarvaLn 
to everyone else).”” 


Mary perused this letter twice over’ with 
feelings of the keenest disappointment. ‘She, 
who had done so much for Julia, and Julia 
‘would do nothing for her ! 

Her heart burnt like fire within her. No 


‘ longer would she be Julia’s tool and seaps- 


goat. Jnlia must find for herself for the 
future. i, 

She would wash her hands of one who, being 
appealed to in a desperate extremity—in a 


' ease where her friend's name, honour, and 


especially wished to conceal, was my marriage. | 


In-searching you stumbled upon another ‘peér- 
son’s. secret, one which places me in a very 
equivocal position with my husband. 


I,” gazing at her, 
‘‘can but guess/ If you had done your duty, 
as I read the word, you would have come to 
me the instant youdiscovered what you doubt- 
less considered iny guilt and told me of the 
fact, condemned me, admonished to «make 
amends and :confession to Maxwell myself. 
If you had done this I would have told you 
all—all—even about my marriage, but, you 


kept your discovery ag a stone in your sling, 
and when you saw your way to striking with 
effect you flung it—flaung it yesterday. It has 
done its work. It,’’ placing both her hands to 
her heart, “it has huré me horribly, but it 
has done something else as well—it has flung 
you out of a good situation and a luxurious 
home. 


a similar place,apply tome. for I shall say that 
youare a selfish, indolent, deceitful, malignant 
woman I! 





I doubt if you will ever be so com- | 
fortably placed again, You need not, in taking | 


You, of | 
all people, betrayed it to him, for what reason | 
| may read it,” holding it out. 


life’s happiness was in the balance—writes 
wait ! 
. = o o 
“T’ve had a letter,” said Mary, rising, as 
her husband entered the library. ‘‘ Here, you 
**T am terribly 


‘disappointed! I have sacrificed much for 


Julia, my cousin—taken up and provided for 
the child, which she abandoned, entirely ont 
of my own pocket. I have paid ber debts. 
I’ve made her father a liberal allowance, and 
left him undisturbed possession of Danesford. 
I told her, when she ran away and left me 


‘her child, that I was risking my own good 


went to work ina sly, underhand way. You _ name and my fature happiness; but she does 


not care what happens to me, as you will see 


| by her letter,” tendering it as she spoke. 


“ Heartless, selfish, wretch,” he exclaimed, 
as he came to the end of the’ epistle. ‘ And 


| so the child is hers.” 


“Yes. She is privately married to a stock- 
man in Australia—an old lover. He is a 
common man, but worthy and excellent; too 
good for Julia, who is quite ready to desert 
him as well as his child. His name is Hector 


; Campbell.” 


* And you have been Mrs. Campbell's screen 
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(‘I WISH TO HAVE A F2W WORDS WITH YOU, MRS. CLARE. THBY ARE MORE SATISFACTORY THAN waitiNnG! "’] 


and cat’s-paw all along?” looking at her in 
amazement, 

“ Yes,” 

“‘Mary! I humbly implore your pardon for 
&@ great wrong that I did you yesterday. Will 
you forgive me? Will you allow me take your 
affairs in hand at once?” 

“Yes; bot I should like Julia to confess to 
you herself. How do you know this letter is 
genuine ?”’ 

‘* Anyone could see that it has a weak, sel- 
fish, heartless woman scrawled all over it. 
bg could not compoee that letter to save your 

e,”” 

“Yes! little you thought of my life last 
evening.” 

“Iam ashamed to recall it. I was mad 
with grief and pain and rage. Do you know 
what Iam goingtodonow? Write to Mrs. 
Gibson.” 

“Oh! Why?” 

‘* You shall see,” taking up a sheet of paper 
and writing away rapidly,— 

‘Mrs. Greson,—The child in your charge 
is the son of Mrs. Hector Campbell. Daneford 
Place, near Caversham. You will have to 
apply to her for funds and instructions for the 
future, as I do not wish my wife to take any 
fature interest in Mrs. Campbell’s concerns. 
Mrs. Campbell is known, and you had better 
address her, as Miss Julia Darvall. 

** Maxwett Exsor. 

** August 2nd.” 


“Now, if you will address this it shall go 
this post,’ passing it towards her as he spoke, 
‘* My next move will be to go down to Carn- 

ley have a serious talk with this Julla 

“A talk, Oh! you don't know Julia. It 
will do no good!” 

“ Yes; it is time that her eyes are opened 
to the fact that she can no longer shove her 
burdens on other people's shoulders,” he re- 
turned emphatically, as he stamped the letter. 





‘Then let me manageit. I will write. I 
will even go down to Danesford. It will be 
far better.” 

* Certainly not. She will only make a scene, 
and cry and hug you, and make you her 
cat’spaw as usual, Miss Julia requires to be 
dwelt with firmly, You have a weakness for 
her, and she trades upon that fact.’ 

“ She does, indeed,’’ returned Mary, glancing 
ruefully at the letter. 

“T shall go down to Carngort this evening, 
and shall open the trenches from there with 
a ion. You, I suppose, would not come with 
me Lh) 

** No,” shaking her head ; ‘‘I shall stay here 
till the waole affair is sifted and cleared up, 
till Julia comes forward and acknowledges her 
child, and all suspicion is flown to the winds. 
You had better tell Mrs. Seymour that to you 
I am cleared. We had rather a scene last 
night, and I would not be surprised if she 
turned me out-of-doors. By the way, talking 
of turning people out-of-doors, I have sent 
Mrs. Clare about her business,” 

“ Really! You must have required a good 
deal of nerve todo that. She was not an easy 
person to tackle,” rejoined her husband, ad- 
miringly. 

** Are you sorry that she has gone?” 

“I! Good gracious, no! What was the 
woman to me?’”’ 

““A very agreeable companion, to say the 
least of it.” 

“Now, now, Mary! Youare never going to 
begin by being jealous of Mrs. Clare. Why, 
she was nearly old enough to be my mother.’ 

“* That goes for nothing. Some men—as for 
instance, George 1V.—preferred women when 
they were fair, fat and forty, and you certainly 

aid no end of attention to Mrs. Clare, and 
ound evident pleasure in her society. Every 
one could see that, that was not blind.” 

‘‘ And do you know the reason why I talked 
to her?” 


“The reason, as I have already said, was 
patent to every eye.” 

“No, I think not. It was because she was 
your companion ; because I presume she knew 
you intimately ; because I could talk to her 
about you.” ‘ 

“Why did you not go to the fountain-head 
and talk to me?” 

“Because Iam proud. I never give anyone 
a chance of snubbing me twice, and you were 
always surrounded bya crowd of other fellows.” 

“And what did Mrs. Clare tell you about 
me? Nothing very good I am sure?” 

“She thoroughly understands the art of 
faint praise—I will say that for her—and has 
reduced the art of insinuating disagreeable 
things to a perfect science. She never said 
anything bad outright. She was far too 
cautious, bat she never gave you a good word. 
I soon saw through her immediately ; besides, 
I had heard of her before. She-little knew 
that I was aware, by hearsay of accredited 
witnesses, that she had broken her darling 
Tom's heart by her flirtations, and then 
worried him to his grave between her tongue 
and her debts. At first I thought she had 
been maligned, but I very soon discovered her 
capabilities of heart and speech. Now I am 
going to speak to Sophy. I have no time to 
lose if I am to go down to Caversham to-day. 
You will give me your company over to Canter- 
bury, won't you? By Jove!” looking at his 
watch, “it is time to make a start. Five 
minutes I give you to dress, and five I give to 
Sophy to make all square between you!” 

Exit Captain Maxwell Eliot. 

(To be continued.) 








A native white mushroom of Natal attains 
a diameter of from eighteen inches to two 
feet. It makes a delicious dish when fried, 
and is greatly relished by the natives, who 
, refuse the common edible mushroom of the 
{ same localities, 
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[LYNNZ, LYNNE, MY Love! OH, LOOK UP, IF ‘TIS ONLY FOR ONE MOMENT.] 


NOVELETTE. ] 
A WOMAN’S PRIDE. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


“Tf you to me prove false, love, 

And I am cold to you ; 

The world will still go on, I think, 
Just as it used to do. 

The moon will flirt with the clouds, 
And the sun will kiss the sea ; 

And the birds in the trees will whisper, 
And laugh at you and me. 

So I think you had better be kind, love, 
And I had better be true ; 

And let the old love continue, 
Just as it used to do.” 


Tae words and the quaint melody ring with 
a clear distinctness upon my ears as I stand 
Uear the open window gazing out upon the 
sweet moonlit earth. A sad, bitter calm is on 
me to-night, for without warning, without one 
moment wherein to gather all my woman’s 
pride to my aid, Lynne Dysart and I have met 


again, 

All the old passionate longing that I had 
deemed dead has sprung back to life at sight 
ot him, and I know that if we part as strangers 
once more, that my life will henceforth be a 
living death. 

He is sitting at |the piano which stands at 
the arend of the large room; but from my 

osition at the lace-draped window I can see 
us profile, can see the long dark lashes droop- 
ing Over the olive cheeks, and I wonder what 
oe the brown eyes are wearing ; why 

has chosen that song? Is he singing it for 
me? Ah, surely no! We met and parted years 
back now. He would not sing that song to me 


Tt all comes back to me so plainly, as I stand 








here alone in this crowded room. It was in 
the summer time that we met, in the sweet 
summer that he asked me to be his wife, 
while we were walking in the woods where the 
sun fell upon the long- ed grass in quaint 
golden patches, and the birds sang softly in 
the bushes around us and in the trees above 
our heads. 

We had paused under a large elm to watch 
a hare as it sat washing its face, all uncon- 
scious of the nearness of its arch enemy, when 
he put out his hands and drew me to him, 
whispering tenderly,— 

‘ And whenam I to catch my little hare, dar- 
ling? You are so shy and reserved I have 
sometimes feared you do not care, and at others 
Iam filled with ef 

Not in words did I answer, but I put my 
hands about his neck and laid my head on his 
breast. It was so much easier than speaking, 
and it told him what he wished to know. And 
80 we were betrcthed. 

Summer passed and winter came, and in the 
spring he won my promise that when the 
month of roses came I would be his bride. It 
was _ three weeks before the day fixed for 
the wedding, and it seemed to me that earth 
was 80 fair—how could another be fairer—and 
then one day came the crushing knowledge 
that he did not love me as I had med. 

I was going out into the garden, and as I 
passed the library I thonght I would take a 
book with me; so I went in and selected one 
from my favourite author, and was turning 
away when an open sheet of paper on the table 
caught my gaze. 

Perhaps it was not right, not strictly honour- 
able, to pause and what was written there, 
but Lynnes’s handwriting and my own name 
made me forget, and this is what I read :— 

“ Dear Fatoen—What you ask is utterly im- 
possible. Had your request been made sooner, 
had I known your wishes, it might have been. 
As it is,I am in honour bound to marry 
Madoline Westebrooke.”’ 





That is all, but it altered my whole life— 

me from a careless, merry girl into 

a proud, cold woman. In honour bound! 

No! he should have his freedom, I told myself, 

as I stole away down the lime-shadowed 

pathway of our dear old garden to my own 
seat. 

I had not been there long when I heard 
footsteps and looking up I saw Lynne coming 
towards me, his dark eyes gleaming, and & 
smile on his proudly-curved lips. ; 

‘« Madoline,” he said, ‘‘ I have been looking 
for you, younaughty child. I am going home 
to-morrow. You need not run away from me 
like that!’ : % 

There was a ring of reproach, mingled with 
the love, in his voice, but I heeded not. I put 
his hands away and rose, standing before him 
with a cold, hard look on my face. , 

“Lynne,” I said, so quietly that it as- 
tonished myself, ‘I think we have both made 
a great mistake; but it is not too late, lam 
thankfal to say. Will you give me back my 
freedom ?” ; 

I did not mention that letter. My pride 
would not allow that. He must think that I 
had changed ; he should never know how dear 
he wag to me. E 

We stood for a moment perfectly silent. 
After I spoke those words I looked him coldly 
and s ily in the face, while my heart was 
breaking. en he stooped and caught my 
hands in his, crying passionately,— 

“ Madoline, are you the heartless flirt your 
words proclaim, or is there another reason for 
these strange words ?’’ 4 

And I raised my head proudly and said, 
with a touch of scorn in my voice,— 

‘« How is it that we can be so cruel to those 
we love? We women are privileged to change 
our minds, you know, Mr. Dysart,” and then 
I laughed while I stooped to pluck a spray of 
fragrant honey-suckle that had strayed down 
from its thick hedge, and touched the hem of 
my muslin dress. 
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The proud, haughty look I had seen for 
others, but never for myself, in those dark 
eyes came there, and he lifted his hat as he 
turned away, saying, — 

“ Miss W. shall, of course, not be 
deprived of the privileges of her sex. Will 
she be so kind as to make my adieu, as I 
wish to catch the down train which starts in 
a quarter of an hour?” . 

I bowed, and Sancbes the _ fous 
striding away down the long, straight, white 
country soe | I until the high 
hedges of the meadowgemd the bend at the 
cross-roads hid him from my view, and fhen 


I heard the shrill whietle of the train as it 
the pretty 
beds, “wadting ; when the wh 
We have never rhetsinee. Our homes far 
ing © 
I, with @ proud, cold indifference of manner ; 


I fled up to my own room, where I wept the 
bitterest tears of m:' 
passed into the tunnel near the station, and I 
pi tured Aims ing near ’ 
sounded on the quieé country air, I knew 
that my.sun of love was set. 
we ha for ever, I think a. 
of my w in my face, for she said,— 
Yea wi tell me all some day!" 
A we put the wedding clothes away, 
she, with pale, aad face, and we never men- 


tioned Lynne *s name 4 
That was five years ago, when I was 
only twenty. 


My gentle mother has to 
join the father:I never knew, and I amt living 
with my aunt, who is a mover in “fashion- 
able society.” 

This is one of her “‘ at homes,” and the dis- 
tinguished traveller who has been the talk of 
the season is here, and his name is Lynne 
Dysart-Morton. : 

I had never dreamed when discussing him 
and his daring that Dysart-Morton could have 
aught to do with my quondam lover, and I 
am more than astonished to find that he is 
still single. He is singing the last verse of 
that old song, and then there is a murmur of 
applause which I do not join in. 

Iastead, I-turn away with: my back to the 
company, thinking myself well hid from view. 
by the drooping satin of the curtains; but I 
am mistaken, for suddenly a voice sounds at 
my side, ‘and: looking round. I see Lynne 
gazing at: me with the old passionate look in 
his dark eyes. 

*\¥You are thinking deeply, Miss Weste: 
brooke," he. says, softly. ‘I have spoken 
twice, and was just going in despair of arous- 
ing you from your reverie.”’ 

“It is aw pity you shonld trouble, Mr. Dy- 
sart-Morton,’’ Isay, drawing myself proudly 
away. :.He shall not. see how I care. He shall 
not have the pleasure of fooling me again, I 
determine, 

‘Trouble! ” he échoes, half-sadly. What 





Morton is wealthy, and would like a beautiful 
and accomplished bride. Let him seek one 
from the many lovely women who surround 
him. 

Never again will I listen to words of love 
from him, I tell myself, as I stand there, 
watching his face while he converses with 
some of the guests, in a laughing, easy manner, 
that seems to me to betoken a heart free from 
the pain of remembered or pregant sorrows. 

Some one asks me to sing, amd T go mechanic- 
ally to the piano, and take the song chosen for 
me. It is ‘‘ Bid Me Good-Bye and Go.” I 
wish it had not been that song, but I dash 
into it without giving myself time for hesita- 


_™ Man’s love is like the restless waves, 

Ever at rise and fall ; 

The only love a woman craves, 
It must be all in all. 

Ask me no more if I regret, 
¥ou need not care to know ; 

A woman’s heart does not forget, 
Bid me good-bye-and go.” 


How L. sing those lines with unconscious 
passion, till I feel that the room is whirling 
round with me. Then a man's ? 
words not meant for my ears, 

“‘ By Jove! she sings that ag if she fee 
Isay, wasn't there something betweem her 
Dysart a few years back?” * 

Without pausing, I strike the 
of a merry li I remem 

: cntent 


it! 
and 






willow ! 
Lynne is standing near me, with his dark 


“eyes fixed on me; but I do not change colour. 


My pride is up in arms, and I look him calmly 
in the face, as he says,— 

“Ts your heart as elastic as your voice, 
Miss Westbrooke?” and I answer, with a 
light laugh,— 

“ Yes; If I have one; but, you know, we do 
not,trouble about our hearts in these days, 
unléss they trouble ws, when we walk or ride 
hard! ’’. : ‘ 

Aidark frown passes’ over his handsome 


, face, and -he turns away. Later on I see him 
| in. earnest ‘conversation: with a girl who is 
called my rival, because she was the beanty | 


until I. appeared, and I wonder, with a hot, 
duli pain at my heart, if he will fall in love 





refrain ; am when I ; he 
ciidet a lood murmar of spplasse : 
they, at least, cannes. say Iam wearing the | 


She is very lovely,. with flaxen hair, waxen | 
complexion, and large, dreamy: blae eyes; and | 
; she is natural. 


He seems to. admire her, for he stays beside 


, her during the rest of the evening; and when 


an accomplished flirt he is.! ‘If Miss Weste- | 


brooke grants me a few words, it is reward 
enough for great-—”’ 


«« Excuse me, Mr. —-—-, what am I to call 


you?” 

‘*Morten. I had to: take my uncle’s name 
at his death.” 

‘Mz. Morton,’ I goon, coldly, but with a 
quiet friendliness, ‘* butiif we are ever to agree, 
or be. friends, you will spare me those absurd 
platitudes!” 

“ Your will is my law!’’ and then, having 
so said, he moves back, just as two-or three 
young fellows, with more height and good 
looks tham brains, dnd more money than they 
deserve, saunter up: to where I stand. 

am half-pleased and yet annoyed at the 
interruption. I jove Lynne as I never loved 
him in those early days—love him. with a 
woman's, not a girl's strength; but my pride 
forbids that he should know, and. so it is best 
that we should not be together alone. 

I have often wondered why he engaged him- 
self to me, not caring; but I have come to the 
conclusion ‘that he did care a little, and that 
my money—for I am rich—was the great at- 
traction ! 


Lynne Dysart was poor. Lynne Dysart- 





the guests are leaving, he leads her to her 
carriage, settling her cloak about her plump 


| White shoulders with more than ordinary 


atta tied 


care. 

And then he comes to bid me good-night. 
I see him searching the room with those keen 
dark eyes, and then he catches sight of me, 


se 

“I have come to bid you good-night,” he 
says, in the rich tones that thrill me aS None 
other ever will. 

‘*Good-night, Mr. Morton!” I say, frigidly 
holding out my hand, and he bows low over ij 
a moment, and then I am alone with my own 
thoughts, for the guests have all left while | 
have been watching the movements of the 
man I love. 


oo 


CHAPTER II. 
A NEW LOVER. AT THE GARDEN PARTY, 


“How do you like our great traveller?” 
asks my aunt, as we sit at breakfast next 
morning discussing the events of the previous 


evening. 
“TI like him very well, auntie,” I return, 
Se Are we going out anywhere 


this 
My aunt gives me a keen from under 
her thick brows, et gr that she is 


not, as hoped, utterly unaware of that episode 


© at Lady West's!” shes 
ises and lea salt ook nice!” and then 
rises ves , 
She knows as well as [ do that I only 


im I say to myself, as I 
window, which looks out on 
to a tiny plot of grass with tall standard roses 
at each side. ~~ 
My aunt lives in Park-lane, and I can see 


| the Park from my post at the window; but 


there is nothing new in that, and I turn away 
with a sigh. 

Yesterday morning I was quietly content 
with my lot; to-day there is a tumult of unrest 
in my bosom. The fire I thought dead has 
only been smouldering, and a wind has arisen 
to fan it into stronger, fiercer life than in the 
old days. 

How can I live my life in calmness? How 

can I meet him day after day as I must, and 
Meet as a mere acquaintance? Will not 
my eyes betray me? Ah! I must keep a watch 
even upon my thoughts when in his presence, 
lest he read them in my eyes. 
' My reverie is broken in upon by a sharp 
ring at the visitors’ bell, and after the lapse of 
a few moments a footman appears, announc- 
ing,— 

“ Lieutenant George Graham!” 

George Graham is.a handsome, well-built, 


| young fellow, standing six feet in his stockings. 


and comes forward, hig:face very grave and | 


calm. I catch sight of my reflection in one 
of the mirrors-as I stand there, under the 
full glare of the electric light, and I know I 
am fair to look upon ! 


Opals flash redly from amidst the bronze — 


| masses of my hair; they gleam on my arms 


and neck,and on my satin shoes.: The light 
falls on the glittering ivory satin train of my 
robe, and on my: face, and I see that I am 
beautiful! The skin is soft and warmly white, 
the lips chiselled and perfect in colour, and 
the blue-grey eyes look black under their long 
dark lashes ! 

Lynne’s eyes are upon me with a look of 
something that is akin to passion and love in 
them ; bat I tell myself s0 did he look in the 
olden days, when he would have married me 
for honour’s sake; and I look coldly on him 
now, though it would be, ah ! so sweet to lay 
my head upon his breast and hear him 
murmur “I love you!” 





Fair-haired, blue eyed, and clear-skinned; he 
looks a man to be proud of either as lover, 
son, or brother; and as I meet his earnest 
glance of respectful admiration, I feel half 
sorry, really more sorry than glad, for. some- 
thing tells me he cares, and I—I haye no love 
to give mortal man; it all lies buried in the 
grave where I laid the image of my ideal, 
Lynne Dysart. 

‘© You are’an early caller, Mr, Graham?” I 
say, with a smile, ae he takes my hand. 

“Is it against etiquette?” he asks, looking 
down at me, and I turn away with a laugh. 

“Oh, no! only auntie is busy writing, a5 
we have to be at Lady West’s garden party, 
and I thought you —~” 

“ Are you to he there?” he cries;-eagerly. 
‘‘T- was looking forward to a miserable day, a8 
I heard you were engaged elsewhere.” : 

“ Poor boy!” I answer, “and now it will, 
of course, be all bright? How very compli- 
mentary! I think my head will be turned if 
another star does not soon rise and eclipse 
me,” 

“ You can never be eclipsed! "’ he whispers 
softly, and I lift my eyes to his face for®@ 
moment, not rebukingly. : 

It is wrong, I know. Flirting is a despica- 
ble pastime, but I catch sight of Lynne 
coming up the path, and a longing—to show 
how little I cure for him—comes over me; & 
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longing to show him that someone will care 
for me—for myself alone—and soI do what no 
true, pure hearted woman should do, I lift 
my eyes shyly and smile, while a blush of 
shame mantles my cheek, and : I suppose 
George Graham thinks that blush is for him. 

My aunt appears at this juncture, and al- 
most simultaneously with her entrance Lynne 
ig announced. : 

His face is very grave, and his eyes are 

vely inquiring when they meet mine, but 
I will not heed. My voice is clear and cold, 
though my head and heart are burning. 

Men and women are actors and actresses 
porn. George Graham and he are old friends, 
and have gone out on many a tiger hunting ex- 

dition in far-away burning India together. 

1 think there is a story of a life saved when 
George Graham might have left Lynne Dysart 
without disgracing his good name by £0 doing; 
but to-day, as they greet each other, I see a 
look of challenge in their eyes, and I know 
that it is I who have set these two apart. 

And I turn to George Graham and ask some 
qnestion about the garden-party, leaving my 
aunt to entertain Lynne. 

We stand apart from those two, I laughing 
merrily at my companion’s bright sallies—for 
George is clever—and now and again Lynne’s 
voice, grave and cold, breaks upon my ear. 
Presently I hear him say,— 

“J will not trespass on your time any longer, 
Mrs. Carew !” 

And George Graham whispers, with a move 
and comical glance down at me,— 

“ And I must, of course, follow suit !” 

My aunt comes to me where I stand after 
they have gone, and putting her hands on my 
shoulders looks quietly into my face, 

“Madoline,” she says, kindly, ‘they are 
both good, honest, true-hearted men: do not 
play with them. I should be sorry to see my 
sister's child sink so low.” 

“Tam not playing with them. Lynne Dy- 
sart- never cared—he played with me, and I 
haté‘him!” I cry, passionately. - “*As for 
George Graham,” I add, “‘if he cares for me, 
perhaps if will not be in vain.” 

“Are you serious? Have you thought well 
over it, child? Marriage is notail play. Can 
you live your life of joys and sorrows, of 
broken’ hopes and disappointments, with 
George Graham? Are you certain that be- 
tween his face and yours there would not rise 
up one with dark, reproachful eyes, and 
render your future one of utter and bitter 
torture?” 

Her face is very white and grave as she 
speaks, and I remember that she married her 
now dead husband while loving another, for 
her mother’s sake, I dare not answer her 
directly, for I know that I do love Lynne, 
and that life without him will be a blank, 

“Oh, auntie,"’ I say, putting out my hands 
to her, ‘Iam not as happy as I seem,” and 
then, before she can question me further, I 
quit the room. 

* . ~ * * 

Lady West's house is on the banks of the 
Thames, and alcharming place it is. A smooth 
Velvet lawn of radiant brightness slopes down 
to the water's edye, where the water laps 
against the dark-brown earth with a soft low 
murmur. 

Big alders and graceful willows render the 

iMmediate banks a cool spot even on the 

hottest day, and here I have stolen alone to 

have a quiet ‘‘think,” and watch the gay 

human butterflies flitting to and fro on the 
wn near the house. 

My flaxen-haired rival is here looking very 
Sweet and attractive, in a pale shell pink robe 
anda little bonnet of plush and feathers to 
Match ; and so the men seem to find her, for 
there is quite a little crowd in her vicinity. 

But it is not the court of the crowd that 
makes my heart grow sick within me, It is 
the look on Lynne’s face as he bends over her 
and offers his.arm, and they go across the 

wn together, and aro lost to my view behind 
the trees and shrubs. 

Presently I hear the crunching of feet on 








the gravel pathway to my left, and looking 
round I see George Graham. Ido not know 
what is my purpose, I do not know if I 
could say ‘‘ yes” were he to ask me to be his 
wife, but I smile brightly and pleasedly at 
him and go forward a step. 

“TI have been searching for you every- 
where,” he says, ‘* Why did you come down 
here alone ?” 

‘Because I wanted to be quiet and watch 
from a distance,” I return. ‘The music 
sounds too loud up there, and there are so 
many other sounds one cannot ttace the 
tune.” 

‘*Shall we stay here, then?” asks George, 
promptly, and I acquiesce without one thought 
of the construction that wll be put upon such 
a proceeding. 

We laugh and talk on all subjects, and 
though many times I catch my companion’s 
eyes and feel the love in their glance, he does 
not speak one word of love. But I know I 
have compromised myself, and laugh on reck- 
lessly. As well marry him and make him 
happy, as live on my life in loneliness, 

Presently I propose that we go to back to 
where the marquees are erected on the square 
flat of the lawn, and, as we emerge from the 
shadow of the trees, and come out on to the 
open ground, we meet Lynne face to face. 

Ue is alone, and his eyes are hard and cold 
as they glarce from George Graham to me, 
but he pauses and speaks; and, oh! it would be 
better far that he should pass on than con- 
verse in that easy, indifferent manner. 

“ How can he do it?” I cry, inwardly, and 
then comes the answer,— 

‘** He only cared for your money, then; he 
is rich now, and need not wed for a fortune.”’ 

“Are you going to try your skill with the 
bow and arrow ?"’ asks Lynne, turning to me. 
“If so, you had better come to the archery 
ground now,” and just then our hostess comes 
up with some fresh arrivals, and George 
Graham is carried away, leaving us two 
alone. ; , 

Lynne does not attempt :to:move, although 
he said a moment back that we must go at 
once, As I stand there with the rich sunlight 
falling around me, the sounds of music filling 
the air, and my once lover at my side, ajl my 
love wells up in a wild. surging agony, and I 
remember with bitter pain the A. of a song 
hé used to sing. 


‘* What are we waiting for, you-and I? 
A parting kiss and a stifled cry, 
Good-bye, for ever, good-bye; good-bye.” 


and unconsciously my breath comes quicker. 

Wy companion hears that sight and comes 
a step nearer, his lips part as though. about to 
speak; then he draws back, that proud look I 
remember so well sweeping over the dark 
handsome face, and he offers me his arm in 
silence. 

“Have they started?”’ I ask, feeling that 
if I do not speak I shall ory aloud. 

‘* Yes,” he says; ‘‘ Miss Westebrook must 
pardon me, but I had fallen into dreamland.” 

“A bad habit, Mr. Morton,” I retort, with 
a laugh. 

‘Very stupid,” he says, a sneer curling 
his upper lip; ‘for the subject was not 
worthy to be placed in so pure a spot as 
memory’s.” 

My face flushes hotly, for his eyes are 
turned upon me with a world of meaning in 
their depths. 

Does he dare to call me unworthy ? 

** You should not. let such thoughts occupy 
you, then,’’ I answer. ‘If a disagreeable 
memory comes to me I: push it from me. 
Life is not long enough to spare any of it for 
brooding over what is past.” 

‘Ts that your creed ?’’ asks Lynne, looking 
at me half curiously. ‘ You must have a 
wonderfully strong will to carry it out. I 
wish I possessed that power.”’ 

ty Yes ? ” 

My voice is purposely. absent, and I am 
*rewarded by seeing an expression of impa- 





tience pass across his countenance. I have 
power to move him! 

We are on the archery grounds now, and a 
pretty sight meets our gaze—the ladies in 
their bright-coloured dresses flitting to and 
fro the smooth green lawn, All is merriment, 
and I join in, the maddest, merriest of the 
whole company. 

I know I am looking well in a royal blue 
plush, with a Tam o’Shante and. skirt of 
paler hue, and presently quite a crowd gathers 
round me to offer congratulations, for I have 
won the big prize of the day. I see all-eyes 
turned upon me in admiration, and exert 
myself to the utmost, and Jaugh and jest with 
the most careless abandon, while Lynne 
stands a little apart, apparently absorbed in 
conversation, but I know he loses nothing 
that occurs in our group, 

Once our eyes meet, and there is defiance 
in his. He is! piqued, I suppose, at my in- 
difference, and I, laugh even .while my heart 
aches, and I am longing for the day to come 
to an end, He shall never again see more 
than indifference in my manner, I vow. Ah, 
heaven, why do-you let me keep that: vow? 
for my heart is breaking with the weight of 
its pride and love. 

Presently there is a move in the direction 
of the luncheon marquee, and I again find 
myself at Lynne’s side. 

“Do you intend staying much longer in 
London, Miss Westebrooke?” he says, as we 
near the Jawn, and I answer quietly, as the 
question is put,— 

‘‘No, my aunt and I are going down to 
Lord Harreze’s place to spend a few weeks.” 

Lynne gives a slight start as I speak, and 
then, looking away over the river, observes, in 
the ordinary conventional tones,— 

‘* We are bound to meet, I, too, am going 
to ps 

I am saved ihe trouble of a reply, for Lady 
‘West comes sailing across the lawn towards 
us, her. dark axistocratic face wreathed in 
smiles. } arn e 

‘Here you are at -last!’’ she exclaims. 
‘‘ Mrs. Carew. was. wondering where you were. 
Are you going in to lurtch?. Mr.Morton will 
take you.”’ 

And having done her duty as hostess she 
departed, leaving me to the care of Lynne. 

“Shall we goin?” he asks, andI put my 
hand on his arm and we: follow the others, 
who are laughing merrily. over: the novelty of 
lunching in the open air, as they term it. 

I suppose in time I shall be able:to langh 
with Lynne as I can with others. Now lam 
either silent or smilingly sarcastic and scorn- 
ful. .We are: neither of us at our ease, and I 
am sure he is as fully aware of the fact as I 
am myself. 

Of course‘at the table we all join in conver- 
sation, and the luncheon passes off very well, 
all looking perfectly satisfied, when we on 
more assemble on the lawn, ? 

There is music, lawn-tennis, more archery, 
flirting and promenading after this, and I 
shear someone say in low tones not meant for 
my ear,— : 

‘*Miss Westebrooke never seems to tire. 
She is looking as bright and fresh now as 
when she arrived!” ; , 

She little knows what a sigh of relief I give 
when auntie comes to me and says it is time 
to return home, George Graham, who is 
sitting beside me, heaves another in response, 
and asks when he is to have the pleasure of 
seeing me again. I donot notice that Lynne 
is standing near, but that would not alter my 
rejoinder. 

“T ride in the Row to-morrow, and we go 
to the opera to-night !”’ : 

“Shall I find a welcome to-night?” he 
whispers. 

It is as I look up that I catch sight of 
Lynne, and I return with a smile,— 

“Always!” 

And then, with a bow to Lynne, whose face 
looks very white with the shadow of the large 
tree thrown over it, I and my ‘aunt turn 
away. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘*Drearily, wearily, ends the day, 
The sun goes down with no afterglow ; 
Then gathers the twilight, cold aud grey, 
And in shadow is all the world ge 8 
—Max. 


Ir is a lovely place, down in the heart of the 
country, where the noise and bustle and 
smoke of London comes to the memory as a 
bad dream. All is so peaceful here; the very 
birds seem to sing a sweeter song, and the faint 
perfame of the fair flowers is good, indeed. 

A little of the peace around me is a 
my being, and calming my passionate, trouble 
soul as I walk down the shady pathways, 
stooping now and again to gather a fragrant 
dew-kissed blossom. I have had more time 
to think down here, and sometimes the idea 
has come to me that I might have been too 
hasty, that perhaps Lynne could have ex- 
a that letter to me, for of late there has 

m a something in his manner which be- 
tokened love. Th outwardly I have ig- 
nored this it has rejoiced my heart, and I 
have been kinder, less scornful towards him 
during this fortnight of our stay here. 

I wander on, up and down the grounds, in 
and out the winding paths, while the morning 
sun climbs the heavens and smiles down on 
the fair earth, sending his golden gleams 
across the rivers and green meadows. 

During my wanderings I come to a little 
pie, over which two large lilac bushes meet, 
orming a kind of arch. Away across the 
field on to which this gives there is a clear, 
still pond, edged by queen-of-the-meadow and 
tall ae and at one side a chestnut keeps 


guard. 

The sunlight is falling upon the calm water, 
through the interlacing leaves, and I pause to 

upon the calm beauty of that little bit of 

D a 

And, while I stand there dreamily gazing, 
I hear footsteps behind me: no need to turn, 
I have listened for those footsteps in ee! 
with shy, loving, longing—ah! often, ° 
And now we are ! 

“Good morning, Miss Westebrooke; you 
are one of the early risers?” says Lynne’s 
voice, and then I turn. 

He has a bunch of roses in his hand—lovely 
blossoms of every hue, cream-white, crimson, 
and delicate —and their spicy odour comes 
to me as he lays the hand that holds them on 
the top bar of the gate. 

“Yes,” I say, quietly ; “‘I always was fond 
of the early morning.” 

“I remember when——.” He breaks off 
abruptly, and our eyes meet. I know well 
what he means, and my heart throbs so I fear 
he must hear. I¢ is the first time he has ever 
alluded to our acquaintance. 

“ That is a lovely bit for an artist!’ I say, 
striving to stead = voice, and he looks away 
eee t is growing golden on the 
water. 

“A lovely spot!” he echoes, half sadly. 
‘* Some lives are as calm and still as that pool. 
How is life with you, Miss Westebrooke ?” 

I feel my face flush and then grow pale, and 
struggle to make some light retort, but I can- 
not, with his great, passionate dark eyes upon 
me, and so I half sien 

“ Life be I su vanatdiog as with all 
others, made up ofjhopes, an intments, 
and dreams that could never rm reality 
while men and women are what are,” 

“You have not had any great disappoint- 
ment,” he says, half bitterly, “‘ or you would 
not wear that calm, un brow.” 

“I do not wear my heart on my sleeve, Mr. 
Morton,” is my quick rejoinder. 

“Have you one?” and his face is white and 
a“ he . 

! why do I not give way to my better 
nature onl cry out, “ Yes, aa it ry yours, 


Lynne ; we have’both made a great mistake ?”’ ) 


But pride urges, “‘ Hold him back. Let him 


suffer; rnin your life rather th 
you love him still.” a than own tint 





“I believe so,” I rejoin. “It is generally 
supposed that human beings possess a heart 
in common with other animals.” 

Lynne does not reply, and, for some 
moments, we stand side by side in utter 
silence. Then, suddenly, he holds the roses 
out to me. 

“‘Madolene,” he cries, “will you accept 
them?” 

Too well do I know what he means, and the 
hot, glad blood mounts into my cheeks, while 
I feel all ghe love I have kept in bondage for 
five long years welling up into my eyes. 

He is ‘dae beside me now, and the flowers 
send up their fragrance to me in a sweet ap- 
peal. Heaven, I thank thee, thou hast sent 
me joy at last! . 

No need to droop my eyelids, no need to 
hide what is written under there from him 
now; and I raise my eyes to his face, and, 
as I lift them, I meet his glance, cold and 
scornful. 

“What a fool you must think me, Miss 
Westebrooke!”’ he says, with a short, cynical 
laugh; and next moment I stand alone with 
the roses, crushed by him as he turned away, 
at my feet ! 

* * * * 

It is evening. The soft, grey twilight has 
given place to dusk, and the dark curtain is 
oa unrolling its sombre folds over the 

n ° 

I am standing at one of the long French 
windows of the drawing-room, watching the 
shadows creep along the meadows, and 
thinking—thinking, as ever am now—of 
Lynne Dysart and my past. 

The long satin curtains shield me from the 
view of those within the room, and a tall 
shrub standing on the stone terrace is between 
me and be pe outside; and so wh om when 
a party of young men come up the wide steps, 
laughing and talking eaily, they do not observe 
me, and continue their conversation unre- 
servedly. 

“You cannot deny that Miss Grante is a 
beanty! If she is a doll it is a very per- 
fect one!” says one voice. 

‘I don’t wish to deny anything! She is 
not my style; she is yours!” retorts another, 
and I recognise Lynne’s tones. 

“‘ Well, that is good, and you danced attend- 
ance on her all the while you were in Lon, 
don!” cries George Graham ; and I know he 
is langhing by the merriment in his voice. 

‘“* There is a brighter star here !’’ observes 
a cold, sneering voice, that sends a shudder 
through me, ‘“ What is that Moore says about 
making love to the ‘ lips that are near?’”’ 

“May I ask to whom are you alluding?” 
says George; and I can scaroely believe it is 
his voice, with that haughty 1 in it, 

“ By Jove, Graham, you don’t know how to 
do it! You would never make anactor! Who 
else do I mean but the lovely Miss Weste- 
brooke! Iam half gone there myself!" re- 
turns that sneering voice I hate. 

“You will be kind enough to leave Miss 
Westebrooke’s name out of such discussions,” 
commences leone; and I see the fair, honest 
face of my_loyal- lover flush and pale, 
as he stands before the -haired roué with 
the sneering voice; and then Lynne moves 
forward, and I see his face a little pale, but 
utterly unconcerned. He takes his r out 
of his mouth, and gently knocks the whitened 
end off, while he says, with a laugh,—} 

“ Look here, old boy, don’t let's have an 
quarrelling overa woman! J was en 
once, and got well out of it! Once bit twice 
shy, comprenez vous. I like talking with them, 
but ” 


He does not finish the sentence, but the 
shrug of the handsome shoulders ‘has a world 
s language in it, and calls forth a hearty 


“Go in for doing the agreeable to all!” says 
that unpleasant voice again, and I await 
Lynne’s reply with gm ting heart. 

* You've hit it, old ’’ he answered, 
ae: lighting another cigar, and then they 


turn and walk down the terrace, their 





voices and footsteps echoing on my heart wi 
cold, cruel distinctness. ‘ 4 S with 

Oh! the humiliation of it, the bitter, burning 
shame! I had lifted my eyes love-lit to hig 
I had let him see how I cared, and this was 
his OY. ete could I hide me until the 
shame become softened, because it be. 
longed to the past. 

Fancies of quitting the house at this very 
moment enter my brain. I have not seen 
Lynne since he left me at the wicket-gate in 
the early morning. I thought my cup of mor. 
tification was full then. It is overflowing now! 

And while I stand here the gong sounds 
through the old house, and I know that in 
another moment all the guests will be as. 
sembled here awaiting dinner. Shall I go 
through the sickening ceremony? Shall I 
take my seat at the table, and smile while my 
heart breaks 

As well nowas another tinfe. While we aro 
guests in the same house we must meet often 
—always at meals in the evenings, and often 
during the day. Yes, I will go in, and he shall 
see how I care. I will ignore all, and be to 
him still as I have been all along—kindly, 
gracious—even friendly ! 

I do not see him at dinner, but in the even- 
ing he comes to me with one of his favourite 
songs in his hand, and asks me to sing, andI 
rise to go to the piano. My voice will scarcely 
come at first, as I remember when I last 
rel gt with him; then I strike the first 
chords. 





‘* We'll love as they loved of old, dear, 
When worth was much and weaith was small; 
For the world has grown so cold, dear, 
That it’s chill lies over all. 
True love should not despair, dear, 
Let us love as in days gone by ; 
The lark whose nest is nearest earth 
Finds her music in the sky.” 


Without one quaver I sing on to the end of 
the music ; when, after a low murmur, 
someone—I know not who places another 
piece before me—I commence, never heeding 
what it is. 

Ah, heaven! the words seem written for 
me! I know Lynne cared once, and that 
thought is in my mind as I sing with true 
passion those words of a broken-hearted—yet 
proudly-loving woman. 


“* Hung with grey clouds the sky is drooping o’er 


me, 
And so I turn my weary eyes away, 
To read again the old delicious story, 
_ And breathe the fragance of a vanished May. 
Oh, sunny hours, long has your sunlight faded, 
Oh, roses red, your blossoming is o’er, 
I struggle up the thorny hill unaided 
For, loving once, my heart can love no more! 


Time with his touch once tender hearts will 
en, 
But thine was fond and gentle as my own, 
When roamed we in that sunny rose-rich garden, 
And life and love seemed made for us alone. 
Ah, dearest, though we only met to sever, 
And though no more thy look of love I see, 
Those golden moments shall be mine for ever, i 
And, oh! the rapture of that thought to me!” 


My voice breaks and quivers as I com- 
mence the last verse; and looking up I catch 
Lynne’s eyes fixed upon me, with that strange 
questioning, wondering that I have 
noticed so often of late, and as I finish— 


“ For me—with gladness I will ’er remember— 
For me, its dawn, the roses of its June!” 


he over me, and says, in half triumphant 
tones that jar upon me,— 

“Do you like my choice of songs, Miss 
Westebrooke? You sing them itary A 
“T always strive todo so, Mr. Dy-Morton! 

I rejoin, turning wearily away. I am tired, 
and sick at heart with conflicting thoughts. 
Pride, love and hope are all fighting for the 
mastery in my breast, and: the battle is too 
strong. I feel I shall sink under it if I remaiD 
here much longer. 
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« Will you not come out on to the terrace ; 
it is a lovely night?’’ asks Lynne, as I go 
forward. 

“JT am going to make my excuses to Lady 
Harreze; I am tired!” is my/reply. And with 
a quick, but not displeased look into my face, 
he draws back, and I go on to where I see my 
hostess seated at a chess-table, at the far end 
of the room. 

Of course she expresses regret at my ‘“‘in- 
disposition,” and will excuse me “if I am 
good, and come down in the morning with 
roses instead of lilies on my cheeks.” And 
then I am free to go to my room and indulge 
in a ‘brood *’ over my life—what it has been, 
and what I mean to make of its future. 

George Graham rises up from some invisible 
trap in the floor as I make my way to the 
door; and, as I catch the tender, solicitous 
smile on his face, like a flash I make up my 
mind. I will marry him, and put all thoughts 
of Lynne from me. 

With George Graham for my husband, I 
can make pe of my life. He will help 
me use my wealth wisely; and, in the calm 
of wifehood, I shall forget the mad passion 
for a man who seems never to know his own 
mind two days together ! 

So I reason during the few seconds that 
elapse before I stand by my fair-haixed lover's 
side. And when he stoops and asks me if I 
am really going, I look up into his face and 


OO id; bt 
“Tam tired ; but, if you like, I will stay a 
little longer.”’ 

His face flushes and then pales, while his 
eyes grow dark and misty, and I know that 
he understands now that his wishes will be 
studied by me in the future. 

I am half frightened at what I have done 
when I see the look of supreme happiness on 
his face, but I have gone too far to retreat. 

“Not for the world would I have you stay 
if you are tired. Good-night!” 

He holds my hand in his, not tightly, but 
lovingly, tenderly, for one moment, and then 
opens the door for me to pass through. And 
as the door closes, it seems to me as if I heard 
a voice whisper, ‘‘ Too late! too late!” 

That door has oe toes my happiness. 
With my own hand I ol it, and pride held 
and it. Another's happiness stands 
between me and Lynne Dysart now, and I can 
never go back ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT PRIDE CAN DO. 


Arren breakfast this morning, as I was 
passing the library door, George Graham 
came hurriedly out, and whis — 

“Do not go with the others to Farmer 
T—'s, I wish to tell you something im- 
portant. Please stay!” 

And I looked calmly at him, feeling no 
fluttering of shy happiness, though I knew 
well what he wished to say, and told him I 
would remain at home. 

And so I am sitting here in the library, 
which, to my mind, is the cosiestin the house, 
ay oe George Graham to come and ask 
me to be his wife 

While I wait {I wonder, with an idle wonder 
—as if I was ing of another girl, and not 
myself—how he will ask me, remember 
how that other pleaded for my love. Can I 

d myself to George Graham's caresses 
while these thoughts will come and send the 


blood coursing madly though my brain? 
Oh, yes! it is done every day, I tell myself ; 
as if that made the case better! 


It is a glorious day; the sunlight, richly 
gan. lying across the garden where the roses 
om. The sunlight is resting on my head 
and slanting across my robe of pale-pink 
plush; and, as I catch ying my reflestion 
in a glass opposite me, I think of a picture I 


Once saw of a girl in meditation, with an o 
letter in her hand. My face isnot unlike that 
girl's, and the anligh ie the bronze of my 
hair as it did her painted tresses ! 








So absorbed am I that I do not hear the 
door open, do not know that Iam no longer 
alone, until I see George Graham's face re- 
flected side by side with my own in that large, 
dark, oak-framed glass. 

I rise, or try to rise, but he kneels beside 
me, just where the sunlight falls upon his 
upturned face, and lays his hands on my 
shoulders, thus gently forcing me to remain 
seated. 

And I sit there gazing at him, half-sorrow- 
fully, half-admiringly—who could help ad- 
miring that honest, manly face ?—while he 
gazes back at me as though he would be con- 
tent to remain thus for éver! 

I am not made of stone, and I cannot re- 
main very long under that passionate scrutiny 
with calmness. So I make a movement, as 
though about to rise, and then he speaks. 

“ Madoline, my darling! May I say my 
darling? Was I mad, presumptuous, last 
night, to think there was a deeper meaning 
than friendship in your words? Do you 
love me? Will you be my wife?” 

The words flow almost incoherently from 
his lips, and he is very pale now; he has not 
altered his position, but kneels there before 
me in the sunlight, pleading for what I can 
never give, and yet I am going to say “ Yes” to 
that last question. 

‘TI will be your wife,” I return, drooping 
my eyes as I lay one hand on his shoulder. 
Ido not say ‘‘I love you,” for I feel that I 
cannot lie to him; and yet I feel like a liar 
when he gathers me to him and calls me “his 
love,” and ‘his life,”” and I shudder when he 
lays his lips on mine in our betrothal kiss, not 
because I dislike him, but I remember that 
there is only one who should have the right to 
so caress me—the one who is king and lord 
over my heart. 

George does not think me cold, though I sit 
and listen almost in silence to his conversa- 
tion—if it can be so called where only one 
speaks. 

He rattles on about the changes he must 
make in the old house for his bride, asks me 
where I would like this, that, and the other, 
till my head is in a whirl, and it is with a 
feeling of thankfulness that I look up when 
I hear the sound of footsteps on the stone 
terrace. 

My lover mutters something wicked, I am 
sure, by the look of anno shame on his 
face, as he turns and a i to me for 
what I did not hear; then we both rise, 
and he goes away, pausing a moment ere he 
leaves me to whisper,— 

*‘ Soon, soon, my love, you must give your- 
self to me, and then no one can, or shall, 
part us!” 

And I echo the words “ soon, soon’’ drearily, 
wearily. Yes, it had better be soon, and then 
I shall know that there is no hope, and my 
heart will grow quiet at last. 

Now, there is ever the vague passionate hope 
that Lynne and I will become lovers again; 
that the past will be explained, and the future 
open before me, bright and beautiful, because 
it is to be spent at his side. 

Such thoughts are madness, I know, and so 
it will be better, far better, to wed George 
soon, and go away from these scenes that will 
ever hold bitter, sweet, memories for me. 

I know whose are those footsteps, and go 
swiftly from the room, and up the long 
corridor that leads to my own apartments. 

Not yet can I meet Lynne. I must sit 


down, and, by continued thought on the sub- } 


ject, accustom myself to the idea of being 
George Graham's betrothed wife. 

When next I look upon Lynne it must be 
with eyes and heart free from passion, for I 
am to be another's wife. 

Drawing a chair to the window, from which 
I can see the fair world with the golden Ly! 
- ~ Trg sunlight upon it, I seat my: to 
thin 

What have I done? Of late days I have 

wn to think I was mistaken in the past, 
but Lynne’s almost deliberate insult since has 





shattered that thought, and roused all my hot 
pride. 

For pride’s sake I am going to wed one 
man, loving another. It is cruel and wicked 
of me, I know, but I do not care for that, if I 
can preserve myself from the odium of being 
called ‘‘the girl whom Lynne jilted, you 
know,” and from the pity of Lynne himself. 

I grow tired of sitting here—tired of my own 
company—and, taking up my garden hat, a 
large quaint-looking thing, trimmed with pink 
Madras muslin, I go down the wide staircase 
and out into the garden, meeting no one on 
my way. 

Oh, it is lovely out here! The world is all 
so beautiful! Up in the grand old chestnuts, 
whose leaves are dancing in the sunlight, the 
birds are singing with a blithesome mirth 
that, spite of my sorrow, makes my heart 
leap in response. 

A soft, low murmur is in the air—a murmur 
of life. It comes from blossom, tree, bird, and 
insect, and fills the air with ineffable sweet- 
ness. 

In the distance lies the lake, calm and re- 
poseful under the warmth of the day-god; 
sunlight —golden, glorious sunlight — every- 
where. Oh, Heaven! send some into my life 
too ! 

I have strayed into the rose-garden, 
where the air is laden with sweetness that 
nearly overpowers the senses—golden gloire 
de Dijons, creamy pink-hearted tea-roses, 
Marechal Neil, reine Marguerites, Mrs. Lang- 
trey, Louis Quatorz—they are all here in well- 
di confusion, and I pass my hand 
lovingly over them, half unconscious, for 
their sweetness has intoxicated me, and sent 
me to dreamland. 

And, while I stand here, Lynne comes to 
me, comes and mS his hand on mine, and 
draws me to him, holding me in his arms as 
though we were still betrothed lovers; and, 
for a few moments, I remain quite lost in a 
maze of love and bewilderment. 

Then the promise I have given flashes across 
my mind, and, with a cry, I wrench myself 
free. How dare he come to me like this after 
that scene by the wicket-gate a few mornings 
back? Perhaps he will tell me J am a fool 
this time! 

“Mr. Dysart-Morton, how dare you!” I 
cry; “do you know that I am the promised 
wife of your friend, George Graham ?”’ 

‘Friend? Curse him,” is Lynne’s reply j 
then he turns to me with white, haggard " 
and white quivering lips. ‘‘Madoline!” he 
cries, “oh! my love, tell me you do not mean 
what you said; tell me it is only to try me |’ 

“It is true. Iam engaged to Mr. Graham,” 
I answer, coldly. ‘I have, could have no 
motive in telling an untruth about the 
matter.” .* 

I put out my hand and pluck a glorious 
rose and hold it to me, apparently indifferent. 
I harden my face and stand before him proud 
and calm, while he pleads for the love which 
is his, but which my pride will not let me 
avow. 

Why is it that the more he pleads the harder 
my heart grows? A moment ago I asked for 
sunlight, and Lynne has brought it and offered 
it me and I deliberately put it from me, 
choosing the darkness, because he has wounded 
my pride, 

e is suffering, I tell myself ; let him suffer. 
I have had to bear it, it is his turn now; but 
I fo the years of bitter agony I am giving 
m in gratifying these thoughts. _ 

Phere is a sorrowful reproach in his eyes 
as he turns them upon me, and it hurts me, 
but does not melt the ice that is growing 
round my heart. 

“Ts there no truth in woman, or woman’s 
glances?” he mutters, hoarsely. 

“Oh! yes,” I reply, flippantly, ‘‘ when, like 
Sairey Gamp, they feel so ‘ ye = 

‘‘ Oh, Heavens! Madoline!” he cries, catch- 
ing my hands in his, and crushing them in 
his excitement, till I nearly call aloud with 

ain. 
Pe How dare you trifle with a man as you 
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have with me? I dared to hope, fool that I 
was, that you cared for me sill, As if a 
woman could love so long.” 

“Care for you stili!’’ I echo, scornfully. 
“IT never cared for you, and never could. 
Release me, Mr. Morton, you are a coward ; 
release me, and seek sore other field to pursue 
your game in.” 

He stands, still holding my hands, utterly 
speechless for come moments, gazing fixedly 
into my face; then witha light, bitter langh— 
which I shall never forget—throws my hands 
from him with such force that I stagger back. 

‘Release you! Thank Heaven, I can graxt 
your request so easily. Coward! What do 
you think of a woman who can treat a man 
as Miss Westebrooke has me? Bah! such 
as you are not worth anger.” 

With these words he turns away, leaving 
me alone with the roses, with the sunlight, 
and my own wilfully shattered happiness. I 
do not sink down among the roses and bemoan 
my fate to them. I do not ring my hands 
and cry aloud to the heavens. 

No! I turn my eyes wearily upon the rare 
beauties of the garden, my head lifted proudly, 
and tell myself that I have acted rightly, that 
my pride called for such behaviour, and my 
heart feels like a stone in my bosom ! 

Yes, I know that never again—though the 
world will call me happy, rich, and prosper- 
ous—shall I call happiness my own, and I 
tarn away from the sunshine and go back to 
my room, where I draw the curtains and lie 
down on my couch to seek peace in oblivious 
sleep. 


—_————— 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Ah! what shall I be at fifty ? 
Should Nature keep me alive ; 
If I find the world so bitter, 
When I am but twenty-five?” 
—TENNYSON. 


We are all back in London; by “we” I 
mean the world of fashion, for in the pride 
and arrogance of our riches and «birth we 
never count the “people” as part of the living 
world. 

I envy them sometimes when I see # pair of 
happy lovers trudging merrily and bravely 
through the mud and slush, heedless of dis- 
comfort, because content and trust reign in 
their hearts. But / am not all belonging to 
the fashionable world. 

I and my aunt are due at a bail to-night, 
and I am thinking ruefally of the rain that I 
shall have to run through from the carriage 
to the house, and wondering what auntie 
would say if I proposed remaining at home. 

Christmas is Very near, and real Christmas 
weather has set in; snow has been falling all 
day—snow that melted as soon as it touched 
the earth or pavement—and now at half.past 
three in the afternoon the streets nt any- 
thing bat a pleasant sight—mud and slash 
every where, on roads, pavements,’ and pedes- 
trians. 

A dreary, hopeless sight is London in the 
winter! I think it never did look so hopeless 
as it does now, for the pretty, white snow has 
given place toa slow, dull, mizzling rain, and 
& faint fog is creeping up from somewhere, 
leaving no distant view, only the dall, ugly 
street. 

I turn away from the window and go over 
to the fireplace, where I kneel down resting 
my elbows on the soft cashion of a prie-dieu 
chair. 

I always like forming pictures in the fire ; 
like Lizzie, in *‘ Our Matoal Friend,”’ it is my 
one solace now; in the glowing embers I see 
things ever new, nothing there reminds me of 
the irrevocable past. 

A ring comes at the front door while I kneel 
there in the semi-darkness, with the warm 
glow of the fire on my face, and I shudder, 
even in my thick crimson velvet robe, as a 
= of wind sweeps through the house ; but I 

0 not give a thought as to whom it may be. 

Presently the door opens and a man’s figure 





comes across the room to me. It is George 
Graham, and I rise with a little cry of sur- 
prise, not unmingled with pleasure. 

I like my lover, love him with a quiet 
sisterly love that cannot ripen into a warmer 
sentiment, and he is always 30 pleasant a 
companion ! 

During these past months he has urged me 
continually to name an early day for our 
marriage ; and though I know it would be far 
better to have it over, and go away from 
London and its old memories, I cannot find it 
in my heart to say the words that will effec- 
tually put me away from Lynne and Lynne’s 
love. Such is the inconsistency of my nature. 

‘All alone?” says George, bending over 
me, for I do not rise. ‘* What are you thinking 
of, sweetheart ?”' 

“I was wishing auntie would let me stay at 
home to-night!’’ I reply, with a rueful sigh, 
and George laughs. 

“ That is the first time lever heard a young 
lady express a wish to absent herself from a 
ball to which she had been invited! ’’ he cries. 

“ Well, it is not the ball, it is the rain which 
I object to,’ I return; with an echo of his 
laugh. 

** You will come, dearest?” he asks. ‘I 
must be there, the mater would never forgive 
me wereI to absent myself; and you know what 
an evening it will be to me without you!”’ 

‘*I was not really in earnest!” is my re- 
joinder; and then we commence talking on 
the different topics of the day, 

‘“* By-the-bye, I believe our wedding won't 
be the only one of the season!’ remarks 
George, when he has extracted a half promise 
from me to become his wife early in the New 
Year. 

“No!” I say, only half-interested; mar- 
riages have not the charm for me which they 
held six years ago, ‘* Whose is it?” 

“ Why, I am not sure, but itis bruited about 
that Lynne Dysart-Morton is engaged to Miss 
——. They will make a handsome couple; ske 
so fair, and he so dark! You ought to have 
chosen a dark man. However did you come 
to care for me?” 

So he rattles on in the deepening dusk, un- 
conscious of the sudden paling of my cheek, 
of the wild unreasonable throb of anger and 
agony that swept over me at his words, 

Lynne engaged—going to be married! Oh, 
the agony of that thought, and yet did I 
think he would remain single. It could, must 
have come in the natural course of things, but 
it falls upon me like a knell of death, and 
makes it clearer to me than it has ever been 
before that he and I are really and truly 
separated for aye and aye. 

‘‘ Why are you so silent, Madoline?” asks 
George, noticing my preoccupation at length, 
and I rouse myself sufficiently to laugh as I 
answer. 

“Because you have. given me no time to 
speak, but have been rattling on about 
marriage, and marriages all the time!” 

George's face grows serious at my retorts, 
and he stoops over me so that he can see my 
face by the flickering firelight. 

‘“* How can I help but talk of what is ever 
in my mind?” he asks, softly. “I want my 
ae 80 ae — 

am spared having to give a reply, for just 
then the door springs open, sad’ & Mokehin 
enters, bearing a lighted lamp, and a few 
minutes after the gong goes for dinner, We 
are dining early to-night on account of the 
ball, and I rise quickly, saying to George,— 

“‘©ome along, as you are here! Jennings is 
sure to have put’a knife and forke for you |” 

And so he comesin. Of course we haye a 
pleasant meal. George is with ‘us, and he 
always manages to keep up a merry, yet 
amusing ball of conversation. 

He does not-stay after dinter is over, for he 
has to go home and dress before hé can escort 
us to the Duchéss S——'s reveption or ball; 
and then I go up to my room and submit my- 
self to my maid. 

I have chosew a shell- pink plash, over silver 
grey satin; the long train and polenaive being 





heavily trimmed with Breton lace, For m 
ornaments I have pearls, and 1 know when 
I survey myself in the long cheval glass that 
none will eclipse me ! 

There are moments when I feel fiergg} 
proud of my beauty, when I long to let Lynne 
see how others seek after me and court my 
notice; and then there always comes the 
remembrance that whatever happened in the 
past he has pleaded in vain in the present, 
Whatever else is, my pride has been appeased. 

. * * 





Isa Grante is here looking fairy-like in a 
pale blue gauzy dress that suits her fair, waxen 
skin; but I have been pronounced the belle, 
and a thrill of pleasure ran through me at the 
verdict ; not that I had outrivalled that other 
girl, but that Lynne should hear. I heard 
someone say that Miss Westebrooke reminded 
him of a picture by Greuz, and it pleased me. 

George and I have been dancing to the 
lovely music of Weit Vonder. Once or twice 
as we whirled round I saw Lynne and Miss 
Grante waltzing together; byt I have lost 
sight of them now, and George is leading me 
to the conservatory. 

It is deliciously cool here. Soft strains of 
music come from the distant ball-room, and 
the sharp, clear tinkle of fountains fill the air 
that is leaden with perfume of many flowers, 
Tall shrubs in handsome china vases are dis- 
posed gracefully about, and to a seat near one 
of these George leads me. 

“I shall not be ten minutes!” he says, as 
he turns away. 

I have asked him to bring me an ice; and 
of course he must rush off at once on the 
errand. I smile to myself as I think of his 
great and honest love for my unworthy self, 
and then my thoughts wander away from my 
immediate surroundings. 

Suddenly I hear Lynne’s voice, sounding as 
if it comes from my side, whispering in soft 
low accents,— 

** Dearest |” 

With a start I look round; bat there is no 
one near, and then through the thick polished 
leaves, where they cannot see me, I behold 
Lynne and Isa’ Grante. 

She is looking very lovely with that fash of 
pleasure on her face; and Lynne, Lynne is 
gazing down at her while he holds her hands 
in his—and I know, though I cannot hear, 
that is asking her to be his wife. 

A cold numbed feeling comes over me as I 
see her lift her eyes shyly to his face, and her 
voice sounds vety clear and soft as she half 
whispers,— 

‘‘ Yes, Lynne, I can trast my life to you 
without fear! "’ 

And then I hear him say that he cannot give 
her a love good enough, that his heart is seared 
from contact with the world; but he will strive 
to make her happy. I do not hear her reply. 
The roomis whirling round with me, and 
thousand cataracts seem roaring in my ears 
when George's footsteps rouse me. 

I must not let him see that I am troubled. 
I knew that Lynne and I were parted long 
ago. Have I not engaged myself to George 
Graham? What, then, is Lynne’s marriage 
to me? Nothing! It should be nothing to 
me, and I strive to gather my senses and smile 
up at George when he nears me; and he gives 
back an answering smileas he asks,— 

“ Have I been long, Madoline? Yousee lt 
got the ice!” holding it towards me ; ‘' but it 
was a fight, I cin tell you!” 

“Yes!” I reply, as I take: it from him. 
“Tam sorry I gave you'so muvh trouble!” 

“Don’t talk like that to me, please, Mado- 
line. I doa't like it !"’ says George, in » hurt 
tone. 

At eound of our voices these two on the 
Other side start. I-can see them, but George 
cannot; and I see Lynne’s face grow suddenly 
pale, as my voice, mingled with that of my 
lover, falls upon his ear; and then he pats 
out his hand and draws hers through his arm, 
and leads her away. 

George catches sight of them as they enter 
the ball-room and turns to me—his eyes full 
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of tender pleading, and I make up my mind 
that I will promise to marry him whenever he 
wishes—only making one very feeble last 
struggle for my freedom. 

« Shall we go back to the ball.room ?”’ I ask, 
knowing well that he will tell me no! 

“No!” he returns. laying his hand on mine. 
“Not until I have asked you this. When are 

on going to become my wife? When will you 
give yourself to me, Madoline, my love?” 

He is sd terribly in earnest, it is a thousand 

ities I cannot reciprocate such a love; but 
Geman love is not the “growth of human 
will,’ and I cannot give what he so richly 


deserves. : 

Still I.can be kind, and he need never know 
that my love for him is not as strong as his 
forme. SolI putup my hand and lift my eyes 
to his as I say,— : 

“J will marry you whenever you like, 
Geo: ! ” 

A look of rapture comes into the honest eyes, 
and a bright, glad smile lights up his handsome 


“My love, my love!” he ctfes ; “you are 
too tome!’’ Hehas his arms about me, 
and his lips are upon mine; and I look up and 
see Lynne standing at the entrance to the con- 
servatory. ; 

“Release me, George!” I whisper, hur- 
riedly; ‘‘ we are not alone!” bunt Lynne has 
disappeared when hé turns round. 

“Who did you see?” he asks, a little im- 
patiently. 

“T saw a man’s figure in the doorway,” is 
my reply; and then, the ice broken after his 
raptures, we return to the topics of the every- 
day world; and, after awhile, to the ball- 


toom. 

Ah, how glad am I when my aunt proposes 
home! Body and mind are fatigued, and I 
know my face is very pale when I lean back in 
the carriage and bid our friends good-night. 





CHAPTER VI. 


* And is it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great ? 
The lowness of the present state, 
That sets the past in this relief?” 


My aunt and I are staying down at Brank- 
some, a pretty little village a mile from the 
busy, thriving town of M——. Christmas is 
over, and we are all busy preparing for the 
New Year’s Eve ball. 

Autitie is well-known for her country-house 

, and she tells me this is to be an extra 
one, as it will be my last as Miss 
Westebrooke. 

Yes, I'am to be married to Lieutenant 
George Graham on New Year’s Day. My 
wedding-drees, a white plush, with robings of 
lace and satin, lies in my room upstairs, with 
veil and dainty slippers, and gleves. 

Outside the world is white and lovely, with 
hére and there a glitter of polished holly leaves 
and starlet berries peeping out ; white and pure 
48 my bridal robe is the world is to-day. 

They tell me I shall be a snow maiden if 
there is not a thaw to morrow, and I think 
gtimly of the snow-cay mountains and 
their hearts of fire. 

George is staying with his uncle, who lives 
& few miles from Holly House—my home— 
and he rides her# nearly every Gay on some 
pretext or other. 

Lynne's place is somewhere here, I know; 
but I will not ask. I never let his name cross 
my lips. ‘ 

I do not know if he is staying here, or if 
he is in London still. I know nothing of what 

going on, for I never read the papers now. 
T always fear seeing Lynne’s marriage with 

Grante announced, and so the days go on 
With a kind of drowsy monotony. 

We are quite alone—my aunt and I~and I 
never go out visiting. making the coming 
Duptials my excuse. We are sitting, my aunt 
half-asleep, I reading, in the study one after- 
noon, when we hear carriage wheels coming 





round the drive, and I throw aside my book 
half-pleased at the interruption, and weit ex- 
pectantly, wondering who our visitors are. 

A few seconds elapse, and then Jeames 
enters announces ‘‘Mrs. Graham and Miss 
Dysart!”’ 

I start at the last name. Miss Dysart! Surely 
not his sister! Ah, yes, I knowthose dark eyes ; 
= N98 Lynne’s eyes, bat they are not so beau- 
tiful. 

“ You are Madoline Westebrooke !’’ she says, 
as our hands and eyes meet, and something in 
her voice and manner makes me flush. 

Of course she knows all about that olden 
affair. Hetold me he never had a sesret from 
his sister. Ah, if I had only spoken out then, 
if I had only gone to him with that letter, and 
asked for an explanation! But regrets are 
useless. Would that I could let the dead past 
bury its dead. 

“She has come down for the wedding!” 
says Mrs. Graham, turning to me with a 
smile, ‘So I thought I would bring her over 
to see the other bride-elect.’’ 

“* Whose wedding are you speaking of, Mrs. 
Graham?” I ask, a sickening dread of her 
reply coming over me. 

Iam standing with the light full on my face. 
She cannot see me well from her seat on the 
divan, though, but Lynne’s sister is beside me, 
and I see her start and look keenly at me, when 
my face grows cold and rigid at Mrs. Graham’s 
careless rejoinder. 

“jLynne’s, of course. Isa Grante’s father 
lives twenty miles from here, but in a straight 
line ; so Lizzie is to go with her brother! ”’ 

Lynne’s marriage, and then mine! Ah ! once 
his wedding-day was to be mine also! 

Mis Dysart puts out her hand,-and says, in 
a voice very different from the one in which 


‘she first spoke,— 


** Come into the garden, Miss Westebrooke. 
I should like to see it; I am so fond of flowers.” 

And so we go out into the white shrouded 
grounds, each forgetting that there are no 
flowers in December. When we pause beside 
a great laurel that has shaken some of the 
snow from its heavily-laden btanches, which 
stand out richly green among the white, and 
she speaks, I know that, in speaking of 
flowers, she made the only excuse for getting 
me alone with her that she coald think of at 
the moment. 

‘* Miss Westebrooke,” she says, ‘“ will you 
think me impertinent if I-ask you to tell me 
what parted you and my brother? I am not 
asking out of idle curiosity, believe me.”’ 

For a moment I stand dumbly before her ; 
then, with a cry that has in it the sound of a 
deep despair, I go forward a'step. _ Yes, I will 
tell her! She looks true and earnest. I will 
tell her, and perhaps——. Ah! what am I 
thinking of? There is no perhaps now! 

Word for word I tell her, keeping back 
nothing She grows very pale while I speak, 
and then she puts her arms round me, and our 
tears mingle as I whisper,— 

“Tt was my silly pride. I thought I could 
be happy without him, and that he was only 
marrying me because he had given me his 
word of honour; since, I have fancied I might 
have been mistaken.”’ 

‘* Mistaken!” she echoes. ‘*Ah, how woe- 
fully! My brother was ill, very ill, after he 
returned to us, and, in his ravings, begged you 
to explain your sudden change; then he would 
grow sarcastic, and again plead with you. I 
used to hate you, bat; when I saw your face 
to-day I felt it was the face of an honest, 
pure-minded woman; and when you paled at 
mention of Lynne’s marriage, I determined to 
ask if there had not been some mistake.,’’ 


“ But,” I say, lifting my head wearily, ' 


‘what did he mean by saying he was in |} 


honour bound to marry me?” 

* You should have spoken to him —have told 
him,” returns my companion, a tritle sternly. 
‘*T saw that letter; it went.on to say that he 
loved you more than life—more than all the 
world beside—and that, were you not already 


| 


engaged—in the face of my father’s request— | 


he would still seek you as his wife.”’ 


i 





‘‘ May I ask what was that request?” I say, 
my own voice sounding odd to my ears, so cold 
and calm, and yet there is a wild, maddening 
despair raging within me. 

“I tell the story of a father’s shame and 
weakness, in complying with your request, 
Miss Westebrooke,” she rejoins, flushing ; 
‘‘ but in justice’s name, I will tell it.’’ 

Bowing my head in acknowledgment, I 
await her words, feeling only half interest ; 
for what does it matter now? Lynne is lost to 
me for ever. 

‘“My father was—he is dead now—a 
gambler,’ commences Lizzie Dysart, ‘and 
one night he lost very heavily ; and to meet 
this so-called debt of honour he signed an- 
other’s name on a cheque for the amount! 
The forgery was discovered, and the man 
threatened to prosecute unless the money was 
returned in a given time. He could not do 
this; but there was then a rich millowner’s 
daughter in London, who fell in love with my 
brother at. first sight, and my father deter- 
mined that marriage should take place 
between them, and so gain for himself the 
money required. He wrote and told Lynne 
this. You know his reply.” 

““Did the man prosecute?” I ask, as she 
pauses, 

‘* No, an uncle of ours died out in India, 
and his wealth spared us that disgrace. 
Lynne had to take his name with the money, 
half of which—the money, I mean—he made 
over to my father and mother.” 

We both stand there in silence for some 
time, the tinkling of sleigh bells coming to us 
through the clear, crisp air. My heart feels 
ice-bound, though there is a fire there. 

‘‘I am glad you have told me,” [ murmur 
at last. ‘+I have felt sometimes that he loved 
me, but my pride——” , 

‘‘ Pride!’ echoes Lizzie, and I flush at the 
scorn in her voice. “Oh, Madoline Weste- 
brooke, how could you let pride stand between 
you and happiness— between yourself and the 
man you love!”’ 

“JT cannot tell. It is so, and I cannot :ecall 
it now,’ I rejoin, wearily. ‘‘I am to be 
married in four days, and then my Hfe will 
begin afresh. Come, let us return to the 
house.”’ 

And so we go back—I with a strange sensa- 
tion of having heard a sad tale not concerning 
myself, Lizzie Dysart looking pale and grave ; 
but we are friends, and shall remain so, I feel 
sure, for all time now. 

My aunt gives me a keen glance as we re- 
enter the room, but she does not speak, neither 
does she question me when we are. oncé more 
alone; she only puts her hand on my shoulder 
and says softly,— 

‘*Madoline, you look as if you had heard 
good news, but that it had come too late.” 

“It is even so, ma cheré; the mists are 
cleared, but the sweet flowers have withered 
and died that once grew on the landscape, the 
cloud has lifted and shown mea long bare 
stretch of land with no——” 

‘* Hush, my child!” sheinterrupts, ‘‘do not 
speak so; ‘all may come right, and you are to 
be married soon.” 

‘““Yes, and I loved Lynne in the past. I 
love him now, and he loves me yet. Our lives 
must of :a necessity be very happy,’’ is my 
retort; and I look sadly into her face, wonder- 
ing what she will say; but she does not: reply 
to my words. 

She draws back with a shocked face, and 
commences gathering up ker crewel silks and 
pieces of eatin, and then she turns to me, 
saying,— 

** You had better lie down and rest ; you are 
looking pale !” and I go withont a word. 

Poor auntie, she has a good, tender heart, 
but she has a wholesome fear of Mrs. Grundy. 
She would never have persuaded me to marry 
George without loving him, were he éver so 
rich, or a duke of the royal blood; bat now 
my wédding-day is so near; she would not 
have me draw back, even if I broke my heart 
in marrying. Scandal is her horror. 

I never heard her speak a word of scandal 
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during all the time I have lived with her; and 
she would never feel comfortable among her 
old friends, I feel sure, were I to break my 
engagement now. 

She need not fear. I have broken my own 
heart; I do not wish to break George’s also. 
He shall never know. 





CHAPTER VII., AND LAST. 


Tuts is my wedding morn. Last night's 
ball was a great success, and Lynne and his 
bride were here. They are staying to be pre- 
sent at my wedding, because the two bride- 
grooms are such old friends and near neigh- 
bours. 

Well, it does not matter much. We met 
calmly, as friends should do, and when we 
aneet again after our honeymoon trips I shall 
have really gained the calm I now assume. 

The ceremony is to be ormed here. I 
wished to have a quiet wedding, but in that I 
have been overruled. The house is one mass 
of decorations, both in the matter of uphols- 
tery and flowers. The great drawing-rcom is 
hung with white satin, looped with snowdrops 
and laurel-leaves and bunches of scarlet holly- 
erries. 

Vases of hothouse flowers stand about in 
lovely confusion and perfume the whole air, 
and the world looks so calm and pure in her 
glittering robes, with the sunlight changing it 
into a thousand glorious hues. 

My maid will be here to dress me presently. 
T have requested to be left alone for half-an- 
hour to think. But my thinking does not 
amount to much, for|jthoughts get mixed—only 
one stands out clearly to-day. I am about to 
be married, and the man to whom I have 
given my soul's love will be here with his 
bride to witness my nuptials. 

I can hear the voices of my bridesmaids as 
they laugh merrily over their dressing, and 
think of the time when I could laugh like that. 

George, Lynne, and his wife and sister are 
coming together, and I wonder idly which road 
they will come, and how Isa Dysart-Morton 
will be dressed. 

All idle, useless thoughts, and then there is 
a knock at the door and my aunt comes in. 
She is already dressed and looks very hand- 
some in her grenat-velvet and lace with 
diamond ornaments. 

* You must let Lizette dress you now,” she 
says. ‘I have come to superintend.” 

And so I submit m to their hands, 
sitting pale and silent while they brush out 
my bronze hair and pile it in waving masses 
on my head, like a crown with pearls amongst 
it, standing up when they tell me to be robed 
in my attire. 

Then they lead me to a long glass that 
reflects the whole figure, to admire the result. 
It isa jae gf pring I see there. My face is 
peep and as ae of a statue, only my 

-fringed are ing with the turmoil 
that is wiihie me. ree 

My bridal dress is perfect; the rich soft 
plush that shades like ripples of moonlight, 
with every movement, back from the 
front and reveals the lace-trimmed skirt, and 
bunches of orange-blossoms. A bunch—a 
spray of these meet wt things lies on 
my train as though it fallen there. 

Oh! Lynne, Lynne! if I had been robed 
thus to receive you, how my heart would re- 
joice at sight of that lovely form and beautiful 
white face with its crown of bronze and 

Is! Ah! my face would grow warm then. 
rge Graham will, i » Marry an ice- 


No thought of him will ever thrill me, nor 
a one pulse of my being. I turn away. 


am ready. I wish the o' were here. 
I hate waiting at all times. 

“* You have made me dress too soon, auntie !"”” 
Tsay. ‘George is not here.” 


“He should have been here half-an-hour 
&go,” responds she, ‘‘but the roads are in a 


ully sli state, and I 
have to walk the horses.” e ov 





‘* I detest waiting,” I reply, almost impati- 
ently, as I go to the window from which I can 
see the road. 

And as I stand there I see a carriage turn 
the bend, the carriage that contains my love 
and my bridegroom. And then the horses 
suddenly slip; there is a cry, a woman’s cry, 
and the carriage lies over in the snow with 
one man under its wheels, “ 

I cannot remain here calmly waiting, and 
without pausing to put anything round my 
shoulders, I open the door and pass swiftly 
down the stairs, never pausing till I have 
reached the garden, where I meet the affrighted 
coachman. 
he Ob ! miss!” he gasps, ‘‘Mr. Lynne 
is——’ 

Without waiting for another word,I dash 

st him towards the roadway, where that 

gure lies crushed under the wheels of the 
overturned brougham. I know what he was 
going to say—‘‘ Mr. Lynne is dead.” 

On, on I go, the long train of my dress 
sweeping over the whitened earth with a dull 
swish. On, on, till I reach the scene of the 
accident. 

I do not see the others. I only see a man's 
form lying still, on his face in the snow, and 
with a great cry in which is all the pent-up 
love and regret of years, I throw myself be- 
side him, murmuring, brokenly,— 

‘Lynne, Lynne, my love! Oh, look up, if 
‘tis only for one moment, and hear me say 


that it is all a mistake—that I have loved you |- 


always, and you only!” 

But the figure never moves, though my 
warm arms are laid about the neck, and my 
warm breath fans the cheek. There is no 
‘on ‘ 1" Ly D 

“*My love!” I whisper again. “‘Do you 
not hear me? It is Madoline! Have you 
forgotten, love?” é 

And then a hand is laid on my arm, and 
someone draws me back from that dead form, 
and I see George Graham's fair hair dabbled 
in blood—George Graham's dead white face 
lying on the snow. He has been spared the 
sorrow of a loveless iage. 

I turn to see who it is that has drawn me 
away, and meet Lynne’s eyes, dark with pas- 
sionate love and pain. His face is white as 
that of i dead at a and his voice is 
harsh with agony when he speaks. 

“Come away, Madoline!” he says, using 
my Christian name unconsciously, and I let 
him lead me away. We go up the road to- 
gether in silence, g the men who are 
coming to bear that quiet form to the house 
which he left last night in health and strength. 
When we reach the portico Lynne turns to 
me and says,— 

**Come to the rose-house to-night—I mean 
at dusk. I wish to speak with you!” 

I bow my head in silent acquiescence. I 
sannot speak now. I feel stricken dumb. 
George, my handsome, loyal-hearted lover 
dead, dead, and this was to have been our 
wedding-day. 

I cannot a him, but I feel as I go back 
to my room that I would give up my own life 
for his. So young, so loved, so worthy all 
that I never gave him! I feel almost as though 
I were guilty of his death. 

My aunt comes to me presently, and with. 
out a word removes my wedding garments, 
and then goes away and leaves me, as I beg 
of her to do, to my own thoughts. 

An awful stillness reigns in the house, and 
as the light begins to wane I feel almost afraid 
to sit here by myself. 

Strange so seem to be in the room, 
figures passing to and fro. Once or twice I 
fancy George is in the room, and that he is 
8 ing to me, asking me to do something 
and I cannot understand. 

And then I rise and put on my cloak. I 
will goto Lynne. He is waiting for me and 
I want to hear what he has to say. I meet no 
one on my way, and once out in the garden I 
run, swiftly, till I come to the rose-house. 
There are no roses now. 

Lynne is there, his face very white. He 





a 


comes to meet me and draws me inside, bu; 
he does not attempt to embrace me, tho 
his eyes are dark with love, and I hold myself 
away from him, for a good and pure woman 
stands between us, and I know he will respect 
himself and me in honour of her. 

‘‘I have come,” I say, hurriedly. “ What 
is is you wish to say?”’ 

“You said some words this morning which 
I should like you to explain. You spoke of 
some mistake,’’ he says, and his voice does 
not sound like his own. 

“I know not if it be wise to attempt an 
explanation now,” I return. ‘‘ We are parted, 
you and I——” 

*‘ By whose fault?” he asks, passionately, 
**Madoline, tell me. Let me have the know. 
ledge that you once cared for me if it was go, 
Oh! how you have made me suffer, and for no 
fault of ming! ”’ 

«* Ah, Lynne, I know it now!” I cry. “It 
was alla mistake. Listen!” and quickly and 
with a vehement passion which I cannot stifle, 
I tell him of my stupid, madly stupid, error. , 

‘* Madolin@f”’ he whispers, putting out his 
hand to me as we face one another in the grey 
light of winter's dusk. ‘And for that we are 
parted. Oh, my love, my love! how could 

‘ou!’ 
! A great dizziness has been coming over all 
the time I have been talking, and when he 
cries out soI put up my hand as though he 
had given me a blow on the head. 

‘Don’t, Lynne,” I almost shriek, ‘‘I have 
enough to suffer now,’’ and then I fall back 
se in his arms, 

7 - * 





Three years ago! Three long weary years 
since I stood at my window watching for the 
coming of my bridegroom, and saw him killed 
at the ford. 

Three years of seeking after forgetfulness 
since that illness which bid fair to take my 
life, for when Lynne bore me into the house 
and my aunt sought fo restore me to con- 
sciousness, I awoke only to rave of lost love, 
and George Graham's fearful death. 

I went away from England when I was 
nounced convalescent, and travelled from 
to place; and now, after three years, I have 
come back to my native land. 

It is summer-time, and the air is balmy 
and soft with a faint low murmur in it, and 
scented with the sweet scent of summer 
flowers. 

Some one comes into the room as I stand 
here thinking over the past, of my pride and 
its bitter punishment, and I turn languidly. 
Shall I ever forget the rush of passionate joy 
that thrills me, the gladness that seems half 
pain when I behold Lynne standing in -the 
sunlight that floods through the window, with 
outstretched hands and pleading eyes! 

Without question I go to him. Something 
tells me that he is free. He would never come 
to me were it not so. 

He holds me to him tenderly and in silence 
for some minutes. Then I draw back as! 
look up into the face that, like my own, has 
grown sadder and graver in these years, and 


say,— 

y: Your wife?” 

‘‘Is dead. She died of consumption a yeat 
ago,” he says, and I feel no jealousy now of 
that dead girl. 

I love him all the more for the tender re 
verence and sorrow in his®voice as he 

We stand talking. I cannot ——- long. 
We cannot yet go to my aunt. There is #0 
much to explain —so many years of s¢| 
tion to make up for. But after a time I say 
that we must go to her. : 

‘Have you quite forgiven me, Lynne?” I 
_ and we turn away from the sunny Wid: 

iow. 

“‘ Forgiven you, darling? Yes!” he returns, 
drawing me to himself once more. ‘But, 
remember this. In the future come to mé 
first, and judge after. Too many 2 life bas 
been wrecked, as mine nearly has, by ‘4 
Woman's Pride!’ ”’ 

(THE END.] 
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A GOOD CATCH. 
—o— 


“Mr, Arstey ArscTHnot” was the name 
peautifully engraved on the elegant visiting- 
card which a servant presented to Evelyn 
Ogden, as she stood before a tall pier-glass, 

iring the sweep of her white satin train, 
and the wave of her glossy black hair. 

“You are ready, I suppose, Sybil?” she 
asked, with a disdainful glance at her shy 
little cousin, whose modest toilette of wine- 
coloured cashmere hardly suited Miss Evelyn’s 
elaborate taste. 

“Oh, yes!" Sybil answered, promptly. ‘I 
have been ready for some time.” ’ 

“Why don’t you put some white lace 
around your neck? ”’ Evelyn asked, critically. 
« You look so—oh, so plain.” 

She was going to say ‘‘countryfied,” but 

ted of that and amended her speech. 

“T haven't any lace,” Sybil said, frankly. 

“J'll lend you my fichu,” said Evelyn, less 
in a spirit of generosity than in a wish to have 
Sybil look semi-respectable. 

“Thanks,” was the gentle reply; ‘but I 
would rather not borrow any fine feathers, 
Evelyn, dear. Don’t mind me. I couldn’t 
look anything but plain if I tried, and it will 
guit me better to creep into a quiet corner 
where no one will see me. I can enjoy your 
triumphs, cousin, for I am sure you will have 
them. You look beautiful to-night!" 

“Do you think so?” said Evelyn, with a 
conscious glance towards the mirror. ‘I am 
glad this dress is so becoming. Mr, Arbuth- 
not adores white.” 

“T almost wish I hadn’t said I would go,” 
observed Sybil, looking down at her own 
plain dress. “‘I am afraid I shall disgrace 

Evelyn. I don’t even know how to be- 
ve, for I never heard of a progressive- 
angling party before.” 

“Oh, it’s simple enough!" said Evelyn, 
buttoning her long gloves. ‘‘ There will bea 
lot of tubs, or punch bowls probably, and we 
willall have gilt fishing-rods and lines, with 
hooks on them. The fish are hollow,and have 
ry inside. We all fish for them, and no- 

y knows what he is going to get till the 
fish are opened. There is to be a gold ring in 
one to-night, they say. It will be like wed- 
ding-cake, But you needn't worry, Sybil; 
Till tell you what to do.” 

Sybil was not worrying. She was perfectly 
quiet—in fact, so much so, that Evelyn fancied 
her brilliant escort would not be at all pleased 
with this unexpected addition to their party. 

Sybil had come to London to try and get a 

tion as a teacher, and Evelyn did not 

taking her out in society; but Mr. 
Ogden had a tender feeling for his sister's 
child, and commanded his daughter to show 
her all the honours due to a distinguished 


guest. 

“My cousin, Miss Weir, Mr. Arbuthnot,” 
ssid Evelyn, presenting Sybil to the gentle- 
man who awaited them in the parlour. 

Ainsley Arbuthnot’s keen eyes had swept in 
an instant over the white satin gown, with 
the mental observation,— 

“ Overdressed | ”’ 

They rested now upon the slender, little 
figare in the soft, rich-coloured cashmere, and 
ape ae games admiration. 

“Tam pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Welr,” he said, with that quiet yet 
aor manner which is such ja valuable 


Sybil murmured something, but her eyelids 
ore that magnetic glance. 
How,handsome he was, and how perfectly 
: ! It wasno wonder that Evelyn 
Was always talking about Ainsley Arbuthnot. 
‘ He was rich, too, they said, though Sybil 
ht very little about wealth, save as some 
“away thing which she would probably 
Th, Possess in all her lifetime. 
PP men Progressive angling” went on at Mrs. 
yard's house, where Sybil felt as though 
Were in fairyland, among figwers and 








fragrance, and pee lights, that 
shone on a crowd of elegantly-dressed men 
and women, who moved about in a scene of 
rare beauty and splendour. 

‘Must I fish, too?” Sybil asked, nervously, 
as she looked shyly at the superb cut-glass 
bowls, in which artificial goldfish were swim- 
ming in perfumed water. “I would rather 
not.” 


“ Don’t be afraid,” said Arbuthnot, kindly. 
‘They all make botches of it.’ 

‘Aren’t you going to fish, Arbuthnot?” 
called out an exquisite youth, who wore a 
primrose and an eye-glass. ‘It’s no end of a 
lark,’pon honour! It's such fun to see those 
stupid little tin things wriggle!" 

‘Is it, really?” said Arbuthnot, with im- 
perturbable gravity, while the speaker began 
to dangle his absurd little line in the water. 

**Do you know what that makes me think 
of?” he continued, in a low tone, which only 
Sybil heard. ‘It reminds me of a definition 
which I once heard given for a fishing-rod—‘ a 
stick with a worm at one end and a fool at the 
other.’ ” 

Sybil broke out into a merry laugh, which 
made Evelyn turn round to see what the fan 
was. 

**Won't you try now?” said Mr. Arbuth- 
not. ‘ There are not very many people at the 
table.” 

‘* Yes,” said Evelyn, sweetly; “let us try 
now, byall means, Do you know, Mr. Arbuth.- 
not, there is to be a dance after the fishing, 
and we ladies have to fish our partners out of 
yonder bowl?” 

‘‘ How momentous!” Arbuthnot exclaimed. 
‘*T hope heaven may be kind to me.” 

Evelyn smiled at him, and Sybil, having a 
— of being in the way, moved towards the 
table. 

** Come, ladies!"’ cried the youth with the 
eyeglass. ‘ There are as good fish in the sea 
as ever yet were caught.” 

*“ Allow me!” said Dick Travers, a brother 
of the hostess, to whom Sybil had been pre- 
sented, and she found herself in possession of 
one of the gilded willow rods, which were 
gaily adorned with bows of ribbon. 

She cast in her line, and almost immediately 
the others were cast in alongside. 

“T am fishing for you, Miss Weir,” said 
Dick, boldly. ‘I want a good partner, and 
you look as though you danced divinely.” 

“Tam very fond of it,” Sybil said, modestly; 
‘but I don’t know jmach about dancing. I 
think I should be almost afraid to try.” 

Evelyn frowned and bit her lips. What a 
fool the girl was. 

“Why, Sybil!” she said, pettishly, “ you 
are fishing on my side. I want that little fat 
Sr : I’m sure he’s got something nice in 

im.’ 

“ You are welcome to him, I’m sure,” said 
Sybil, abandoning her game very — 
“I'd rather have that slim littlefellow. Per- 
haps he hasn’t anything in him, and then I 
shall be allowed to look on.” 

“Aha!” cried Dick, whose skilled hand 
had hooked up the firss fish. ‘ What have we 
got here? No. 17. Amy, what is No. 17— 
gentleman’s prize?” 

** You dance with Miss Irwin,’’ said Mrs. 
Bayard, putting a box into her brother's 
hand. 

Dick groaned. 

‘Never mind,” said Arbuthnot, laughing. 
“ We are only going to have six figures. Let 
us see what you have got.” 

Dick cyreos a very pretty leather pocket- 
book, which they were all admiring, when Miss 
Evelyn’s cry of triumph rivetted attention on 
herself. 

“ve got him!” she exclaimed, lifting the 
fat fish out of the water. 

But great was her chagrin when she found 
that it contained no prize at all, and the name 
of somebody whom she did not like. 

‘I'm afraid I shall not catch any,” said 
Sybil, who found it quite difficult. 

“You don’t go at it right,’’ said Dick. 
“Drop your hook down deep, and then bring 





it up slowly—this way. Try that little fellow 
over there. That's right. Gently now. There 
aha! WhatdidI tell you? That was well 
done—wasn't it, Ainsley ?” 

‘* Excellent!’ said Ainsley. ‘Open him— 
do! Iam consumed with curiosity.” 

Sybil obeyed, laughingly, expecting nothing. 

“By Jove!” Dick cried, ‘she’s hooked 
the gold ring.” 

Sure enough, inside of the slim little fish 
lay the shining band which everyone coveted. 

“Tt is like the Arabian Nights,” she said, 
in astonishment. ‘ How pretty it is! And 
see, a French motto inside !’’ 

‘‘ It means you will be married in a year,” 
said Arbuthnot, smiling into her shy, little, 
flushed face. 

“I don’t think that’s likely,” Sybil replied. 
‘* Bat I never dreamed of getting the ring. I 
wonder how I ever happened to?” 

‘‘ There is no great mystery, that I can see,” 
said Evelyn, with a disagreeable laugh. ‘A 
brother of Mrs. Bayard’s ought to ba able to 
Prompt one effectively.” 

‘* Miss Ogden,” said Dick, quickly, ‘I hope 
you do not think that I knew where the ring 
was?” 

‘Oh, of course not!’ was the sarcastic 
rejoinder, ‘ Ah, Captain Clyde, is that you? 
The music is playing. I suppose we may as 
well go into the ball-room.” 

Dick Clyde smothered an exclamation, as 
he turned to Ainsley with a curious look. 

“You have not fished yet,” he said. 

“There is —— of time,” Arbuthnot 
answered. ‘There is Miss Irwin, Dick. She 
looks appealing.” 

** You always have your own way, Ainsley,” 
Dick said, resentfally, and went off to find his 
partner. 

Sybil and Mr. Arbuthnot were lefi alone by 
the table. 

“ Aren't you going to fish?” she asked. 

‘“*No; Iam to lead the quadrille, and it is 
my peculiar privilege to choose a partner. 
Will you dance with me, Miss Weir?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Arbuthnot, I shall disgrace you.” 

‘I will ran the risk,’’ he said, offering his 
arm, which she took shyly. ‘ How pretty 
that ring looks on your hand! Do you know 
I have a strong desire to put it on with a 
wish.” 

‘‘ Well, I haven’t any objection,” replied 
Sybil, blushing faintly. 

So Ainsley took her small white hand, and 
put the ring on it. 

“I¢ will come true in a year if it comes 
true at all,” he said. “Now, come! The 
ball begins at ten, and I must tell you what 
figures I have chosen.” 

Everybody wanted to know who that quiet 
little thing was who danced with Ainsley 
Arbuthnot; and the next day Dick Travers 
brought « friend to call. He found Evelyn 
Ogden alone in her glory. 

‘‘Miss Weir has gone out to look after a 
berth,” she said, viciously. ‘She wants to 
be a governess, I believe.” 

** Ah, you don’t. say so?” said Dick’s com- 
panion, who was the youth with the primrose. 
**Do you think she would take me fora —_ ? 
I am not much on most things, but the fellows 
say I am the very deuce at geography.” 

A month slipped by, and Sybil went home 
disappointed. It was the wrong time of the 
year, they said. She might get a place in the 
autumn, but there was none vacant now. 

‘“‘T’m afraid I’m not of much account, Aunt 
Hannah,” she said, despondently, as she sat 
by the little old study lamp, thinking it all 
over. ‘I might as well have stayed at home, 
and not spent the money going to town. “ In- 
deed’” she added, with a sigh, ‘‘ it would have 
been a great deal better.” 

It was an odd answer to her observation 
shat there came just at that moment a ring 
at the bell, which brought her face to face in 
the pm | with Ainsley Arbuthnot. 

‘* T have followed you,’’ he said, holding the 
hand which she gave him. ‘I found that I 
could not be happy away from you, and I 
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-came to ask, Sybil, whether I might not stay 
with you always?” : 

‘* Come in,” she said, leading him into the 
parlour, where only the firelight shone. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me,” she added, hastily, “I will get a 
lamp.”’ 

‘s This will do,” he said, detaining her. ‘I 
like this best. Sybil, you know what I came 
for. I love you; will you marry me?” 


She was a nataral girl, without any art or | 


coquetry, and she answered him out of her 
heart,— 
Yes.” 


“Then my wish will come true,” he said, | 


lifting her hand, and kissing it where the 
gold ring spanned her pretty finger. “Do 
you know what I wished, darling? 
said that the year would bring you a husband, 
and I wished it might be me.” 


It is needless to say that Sybil did not look 


for any further position. 

“ She onght to be satisfied,” said Evelyn 
Ogden, when she heard, of the engagement. 
« Tt is astonishing what good fortune some of 
those plain girls have. Mr. Arbuthnot is the 
best catch of the season.”’ # Y, 








FACETLZ. 


os 


Waen is aman in a frame of 
he is looking out of a prison window. 

Wuen is a man’s motive like his father? 
When it is apparent. 

Sone of the petroleum operator: ‘‘ My ’Art 
is in the’ile lands.”’ 

‘* Tuovan lost to sight, to memory dear,” as 
Jones said when Brown ran off and left him 
to pay the bill. 

As a man drinks he generally grows reck- 
less: in his case, the more drams the fewer 
scruples. 

Wuy is a pig in a parlour likea house on 
fire? Because the sooner it is put out the 
better. 

“Is your house a warm one, landlord?” 
asked a gentleman in search of a house. “It 
ought to be,” was the reply; “the painter 
gave it two coats recently.” 

Way is playing chess a more exemplary 
occupation than playing cards? Because you 
play at chess with two bishops, but cards with 
four knaves. 

Some one asks: ‘Is there anything dismal- 
ler than a cold, rainy day in March?” To 
which somebody else replies: ‘‘ Yes, a humor- 
ous lecture in a church, where nobody dare 
laugh or applaud.” 

A> Goon Loss.—A lady, with a sigh, ex- 
claimed: ‘“ Well, I have lost my lawsuit.” 
‘‘Oh, mamma, how glad I am,” said her child, 
‘that you have lost it, for it tormented you 
awfully.” 

A Neat Rerry.—* Why do you wink at me, 
sir?” said a beautifal young lady, angrily, to 
a stranger, ata Barty an evening or two since. 
“ I beg your pardon, madam,” replied the wit. 
“IT winked as men do when looking at the 
sun; your splendour dazzled my eyes.” 

“Dip you ever try to train a miss?” asked 
& country pedagogue of farmer Furrow, with a 
view of perpetrating a prehistoric pun. ‘‘ No,” 
said the wily agriculturalist, with a twinkle 
in his eye; “ but I’ve missed a train without 

.” The pedagogue felt that it was time 
the schoolmaster was abroad, and abroad he 
went. 

Domestic Marrers,—Budeeus, the librarian 
to Francis I., and one of the most learned 
men of the sixteenth century, was once en- 
gaged in deep study in his library, when his 
servant came running to him in a great fright, 
to tell him the house was on fire. With per. 
fect calmness, and hardly raising his eyes from 
his book, he said: ‘‘ Go, and inform your mis- 
tress; ‘tis her concern. You know I never 
interfere in domestic matters.” 





The ring | 


ilt? When 


Wartcu and clock dealers belong to the sell 
tick race, 

Tue man who is a slave to the broker is in 
the worst kind of pawndage. 

Man is like a potato— never sure when he 
will get ‘‘ into hot water.” 

“ Curistmas will soon slip round again,” as 
the unmarried clergyman mournfully said, as 
he looked over his assortment of slippers. 

A man who is successfully painting a town 
red is apt to losecolour when he comes to a 
brush with a policeman. 

Tue artists sent by illustrated papers with 
the army during the battle draw everything 
but the sword. 

How to keep fruit from decaying—Put 
_ it in a cool place where there are plenty of 
' children. 

Some parish topers make very general com- 

laint as to the dissipated habits of the street 
amps, so many of which, it is asserted, are 
out all night. 

Ay ancient proverb says: “A wise servant 
_ Shall rule over a foolish son.” To suit modern 
. times it would have to be changed to: ‘‘A 
servant girl often bosses the whole family.” 
| He wasa foolish fellow,.and inclined to go 
. to extremes, who, because he had a horror of 
capital punishment, refused to even execute a 
commission. 

A Cautious Yours.—A boy who heard the 
quotation, ‘A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” wished to stop going to school, because 
he was afraid he should not live long enough 
to get past the dangerous point. 

Surewp Boyr.—“ Harry, you ought not to 
throw away nice bread like that; you may 
want it some day.” ‘ Well, mother, would I 
stand any better chance of getting it then if I 
should eat it now?” 

No matter what Jones may have remarked, 
it was the witty Smith who retorted upon one 
who had called him an everyday man, “ Well 
if.I am an everyday man, you are a weak 
one.” 

‘* Don’r you suppose,” said a member of the 
police force, ‘‘ that a policeman knows a rogue 
when he sees him?’ ‘No doubt,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘ but the trouble is that he does not 
seize a rogue when he knows him.” 

A mornine journal asks : “ When will news- 

per reporters cease to be found fault with ?”’ 
Probably not till they can write up an account 
of a street fight truthfally and impartially in 
such a way that it will be acceptable to the 
man who gets whipped. 

A ConnavucuT man being told of the Ameri- 
can who was so tall that he got up a ladder 
to shave himself, replied: ‘‘ And isn’t that as 
’asy as walkin’? Why wouldn't the jintleman 

et up a lather to shave himself—that is, 
rin’ he wore a beard ?” 

Sivecarps.— Masther,” said a little Irish 
rogue one day to a gardener, “are not plants 
great sluggards?” ‘*No, certainly not,” 
replied the gardener. “‘ Why, och, I thowt they 
were, as it’s so rarely you sees ’em out of their 

8. 


Tue Unnkeasonaste Fetzow!—A bachelor 
says that all he should ask for in a wife would 
be a good temper, health, good understanding, 
agreeable physiognomy, figure, good connec- 
tion, domestic habits, resources of amuse- 
ment, good apirits, conversational talents, 
elegant manners—money ! 

A ventist, whose skill at teeth-pulling is only 
equalled by his quickness at repartee, was 
recently waited upon by a wag carrying an 
old garden rake. ‘ Doctor,” said he, “ I want 
you to pull a vouple of teeth for me.” ‘* Very 
well,” replied the doctor ; “‘ take a seat in 
that chair, and show me the teeth.” ‘ Well, 
doctor,” said the wag, “I want you to pull 
these two broken teeth out of this rake.” For 
a moment the doctor was nonplussed by the 
joke; but, recovering himself, he soberly 
pulled the teeth from the rake, and then de- 
manded a heavy fee, which the wag paid still 
more soberly. 


WueEn a man is eating dates, can he be 
properly said to be consuming time ? 

To be Seen ror Norutna.—The play of the 
featares. 

Way is a specimen of good handwriting 
like a dead pig? Because it is done with the 
pen. 

Ratner A Broan Facr.—Somebody in de. 
scribing a beautifal lady, says she has “a face 
that a painter might dwell upon.” Rather a 
broad face that. 

In what respect does a deaf and dumb mayr- 
ried pair have an advantage over other wedded 
couples? They are sure to be unspeakably 
happy. 

Ir is alleged to their discredit that acertain 
number of people cannot write their own 
names; and yet how many men have gone'to 
prison for writing the names of others, 


Azove Warer.— Times are hard, Wife, and 
I find it difficnlt to keep my nose above 
water.” ‘You cold easily keep nose 
above water, husband, if you didn’t keep it so 
often above brandy,” 

Sam an enthueiastic lecturer on temper. 
ance: ‘‘ Let us press fearlessly on, and the 
battle will gevaborery d be won.” Thé next 
morning thé papers hadit: ‘‘and the bottle 
will certainly be ours.” 

A Surewp » Answer.—Lady (at Sunday 
school); ‘And what do you understand b 
‘the pomps and vanities of this wick 
world?’”’ The head of the class: ‘ The 
fiowers in your bonnet, ma’am,”’ 


Srverz Mistress (to slovenly servant): 
‘“‘ Maggie, I don’t want to see this dust on the 
furniture again.” Maggie (in a tone of cheer. 
ful obedience): ‘* Very 1, mum, then I'l 
al’ays shut the blinds afore you comes in the 
parlour.” 


Tre Tatxrse Fisa Ecuirsev.—A tra 
showman announces that he will be in a town 
in a few days, when he will exhibit, among 
other curious and interesting objects, a speak- 
ing trumpet, a walking stick, a pair of dancing 
pumps, and several shooting boots. 

A Heue-Mrer.—‘‘ What shall I help you 
to?’’ inquired the daughter of a landlady ofa 
modest youth at the dinner-table. ‘A wife,” 
was the meek reply. The young lady blushed, 
perhaps indignantly, and it is said that the 
kindly offices of a neighbouring clergyman 
were requisite to reconcile the parties. 

Nor Vinpictive.—An editor fell on a slippery 
pavement the other day. He did not use 
‘*unparliamentary language,’’ as some 
have done ; but bit his lips, rubbed down the 
bruises, and, with a benevolent smile radiati 
his countenance, remarked : ‘‘ We don’t cheri 
any ill-will; but for light and entertaining 
reading matter recommend us to the obituary 
notice of the man who ought to sweep this 
pavement.” 


wealthy stockbroker to execute some repairs. 
He was taken by the butler into the dining- 
room, and was beginning his work, when 
lady of the house entered. ‘‘ John,” said she, 
with a suspicious glance towards the plumber, 
‘remove the silver from the side-board and 
lock it up at once.’”’” But the man of lead was 
in nowise disconcerted. “Tom,” said he to 
his apprentice, who accompanied him, “ take 
my watch and chain, and these coppers, home 
to my missus at once. There seems to be dis- 
honest people about this house.”’ 

A yours at school in Scotland, who lacked 
musical talent, and whose voice consequently 
jarred during the singing-lesson, was always 
allowed a holiday on singing-days, His mother, 
failing to divine the cause of her son’s forced 
absence, paid a visit to the school to inquire 
into the matter. In answer to her query, 49 
to why her sou was sent home on such 0c04- 
sions, the teacher said, ‘‘ Why, simply because 
he has no ear!” “What! she exclaimed, 
“Nae ear? Did onybody ever hear the like 








o’ that! Naeear? Why, he has a lug like 
saucer, man!” 





A piumper was sent for to the houseofa . 
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Pace Gronce or Waxes, who is liked every- 
here and shows signs of undoubted capacity, 
js gazetted lieutenant on board the Dread- 
nought. 

Tae Prince of Wales, who enjoys his stay 
at Homburg very much, was > visit Berlin, 
with the idea of being present at the autumn 
review of the Guards, and making himself 
ggreeable to the German Emperor. 


Tus representative beauty of the young 

tion of Royals—Princess Victoria of 
aesnys Modern Society, is’ very fittingly 
having her portrait painted in oils. The pic- 
fate is to be life-size, and the Duke and 
Duchess are extremely desirous that this pre- 
gntmient of their only daughtér shall do her 


every justice. 

Everyone is over the hills and faraway that 

tan possibly leave town, and all the watering 
are full to overflowing, and the seaside 
people are already reaping a good harvest, and 
to have the best season they have 

known for years. 

Dustin Society was well represented at the 
pall given by the Lady Mayoress in honour of 
the visit of the Indian and Colonial represen- 
jalives. There were some splendid dresses 
worn on the occasion. The Lady Mayoress 
was in a handsome pale pink silk gown, with 
drapery of broché satin; Lady Marshall had 
a gown of pale blue silk, the front panel of 
blue broché with gold flowers; a large cluster 
of wild roses on the bodice, bouquet in the 
hair to match, and magnificent diamond or- 
naments. Mrs. Dwyer Gray wore pale yellow 
satin, covered with yellow tulle, and draped 
with loops and long ends of dark green velvet. 
A young Parsee lady attracted much atten- 
tion (Miss Bhownaggree) ; her dress was com- 
pd of soft white striped Eastern stuff, the 

ice tight fitting, of blue brocade ; the front 

her head was covered by bands of glitter- 
ing silver, and from the back a long white 
head-dress, with gold and silver bordering, 
hung nearly to her feet. 


Mrs, O'Connor wore a gown of cream silk, 
with drapery of cream and pink broché, and 
stomacher of dark red plush. Mrs. Moriarty 
hadadress of seal brown spotted tulle, with 
bodice and panels of seal-brown plush; a 
brown aigrette. Mrs. Houston wore a dreas 
of white tulle, with front panel of satin, em- 

in seed pearls ; diamond ornaments, 
Mrs. Cox wore a toilette of white poplin, the 
bodice high to the throat, and carried a large 
White feather fan. The Lady Mayoress’s 
were sed alike in flowered 
moustelines de soie 

Ta wedding of Mr. William Henry Makins 

of 13th Hussars), eldest son of Colonel 
M.P., of Rotherfield Court, Henley- 
on-Thames, with Mary Agnes, only daughter 
of Sir Charles Laurence Young, Bart., cele. 
in the parish church of Hatfield Peverel, 

asex, Was a stylish affair. The bride wore 
& bodice with high collar, and train of ivory 
led satin, the latter edged with feather 

‘ g, and lined with white satin, the 
Wory satin petticoat being looped on the left 
tide with a bunch of feathers and real orange 

NM ; her tulle veil was fastened with 
diamond pins, and her ornaments were pearls 

onds, 

Her train was carried by Master Lionel 

Well, dressed in a suit of red velvet with 
large white turned-down collar. The brides- 
is’ dresses were of white embroidered 
slin, the jacket bodices having revers of 
White moiré and fall vests of embroidjered 
muslin, wide sashes of white moiré and tulle 
cus with aigrettes. Each wore a handsome 
silver buckle with “From M. A. M. and 

-H, M., August 19, 1886,” engraved on the 

the bridegroom's gift, and carried a 
bon uet of red roses tied with red velvet rib- 
» the gift of the bridegroom’s mother. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue wheat crop of Europe is slightly under 
an average one. In France it falls twelve por 
cent, below last year. In Russia spring wheat 
is a poor yield, but winter wheat is excellent 
everywhere. Oats and potatoes are big crops. 

Tue Army.—The estimates of army services 
for 1886-7 has been published. In 1884-5 the 
net expenditure was £18,224,001; in 1885-6 
the estimates amounted to £17,750,800; and 
for the current year the estimates are put 
down at £18,233,200. Of this sum, the effec- 
tive services required £15 272,419; and the 
non-effective, £3,007,782.. There is a decrease 
on account of pay of £85,700; and, on ac- 
count of provisions, forage, fuel, transport, 
and other services, of £116,000; while on 
account of miscellaneous effective services the 
diminution amounts to £14,200. The decrease 
on account of non-effective services amounts 
to £12,100. There is, on the whole, a net in- 
crease in the sums required over 1885-6 of 
£428,500. The increased charge due to ad- 
ditional numbers this year amounts to 
£246,000 ; for warlike stores, small arms, &c., 
£211,200 are wanted; and for naval arma- 
ments, £150,000. The total number of men 
on the regimental establishments of the army, 
auxiliary forces and of the reserves is 676,156. 
Of these 68,196 are on the Indian establish- 
ment, . 





GEMS. 


Oseptence alone places a man in the posi- 
tion in which he can see to judge that which 
is above him. 

Disease couldn’t makea sun in the heavens, 
but it could make a man blind that he could 
not see it. 

Tue working of the good and brave, seen or 
unseen, endures literally for ever, and cannot 
die. 

Worry retards rather than forwards work. 
It tries the mind before the work is began. It 
makes one fretful, sours the temper, and 
disturbs the peace of the household. One who 
worries is never free from care. There are 
certain evils which cannot be overcome. We 
should make the best of them, and not add the 
burden of worry. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Sweer Tomato Picxiz.—This is one of the 
most. delightfal of sweet pickles, and is very 
nice with cold meats. Peel and slice the to- 
matoes, or use the small egg tomatoes. Take 
half the weight in sugar, and for seven pounds 
of the fruit, add one ounce of cloves and one 
of mace and cinnamon mixed. Stew all to- 
gether with one quart of vinegar for an hour, 
and seal. Tie the spices in a muslin bag. 

Branprep Pzacues.—Make a syrup with 
seven pounds of sugar, and a cup of water; 
boil and skim. Put in seven poundsof peeled 
peaches, and boil for ten minutes, or until 
they are tender. Remove the fruit carefully 
with a skimmer, and let the syrup boil until 
it thickens well; add one and a-half pints of 
the best white brandy, and take at once from 
the fire. Pour the hot syrup at once over the 
fruit, which should have been packed in glass 
jars two-thirds full, and seal. 

Sweet Picxtep Pracues.—Pare seven 
pounds of peaches, and My them in a preserv- 
ing kettle with three and a-half pounds of 
sugar in alternate layers, letting them stand 
for an hour. Drain off the syrup, and put it 
over the fire with a quart of vinegar and two 
ounces each of whole cloves and stick cinna- 
mon, tied in a small muslin bag. Boil and 
skim this carefully; put in the peaches; cook 
until you can perforate them easily with a 
straw; lift out with a skimmer, and pack in 
jars. Reduce the syrup by boiling to nearly 
half ; pour over the peaches and seal up. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


In a valiant suffering for others, and not in 
a slothful making others suffer for us, did 
nobleness ever lie, The chief of men is he 
who stands in the van of men, fronting the 
peril which frightens back all others—which, 
if it-be not vanquished, will devour the others. 
Every noble crown is, and on earth will for 
ever be, a crown of thorns. 

Rat Couiecrtons 1n Parrs.—Paris is cleared 
of rats by her municipal council offering a 
premium for their skins. Two years ago the 
premium was about 12s. per 1,000, in order to 
get the city cleared of these pests. The rats 
are of the Norway kind, and breéd four times 
a year. The skins, when collected, are sold 
to glove makers for four cents each, and many 
thousand are said to have been made into 
‘* genuine kid ” gloves last year. ia t 

A new source of food supply has’ been 
opened up by the importation of: frozen mut- 
ton from the Falkland Islands... The , first 
cargo of thirty thousand carcases. arrived re- 
cently at the East India. Docks in perfect cou- 
dition, and sales of some portions were effected 
at the rate of sixpence a ‘pound: East Falk- 
land was settled by English colonists in 1853, 
and West Falkland as late as 1861, yet there 
are at least one million sheep there. A large 
steamship fitted with freezing machinery and 
appliances will make regular runs. 


Corx. LEATHER, a8 produced in France, is , 
claimed to possess some special advantages as 
compared with the natural skins. In its pro- 
duction, thin sheets or pieces of cork are cov- 
ered on both sides with an extremely thin 
Indiarubber skin, with any ordinary textile 
fabric outside of all, the whole becoming thus 
a sort of homogeneous texture or tissue, al- 
though the cork sheets, in their normal state, 
are readily permeable by water, friable and 
brittle, and possessed of very little strength or 
cohesion. 

How Loné to Steer,—The latest authority 
on this vexed question, Dr. Malins, says that 
the proper amount of sleep to be taken by a 
man is eight hours. So far as regards city 
life, the estimate is probably correct. Prover- 
bial wisdom does not apply to modern condi- 
tions of social existence. ‘‘ Five hours for a 
man, seven for a woman, and nine for a pig,” 
says one proverb; and a second, quoted by 
Mr. Hazlitt in his “English Proverbs,’’ de- 
clares that “Nature requires five; custom 
gives seven; laziness takes nine, and wicked- 
ness eleven.” 

CoLovRED. GLAss, writes a specialist, is of two 
kinds: One kind coloured throughout the 
whole substance, and called pot-metal, and the 
other coloured only on one side, and generally 
called coated glass. Redor ruby glass is al- 
most invariably coated glass; the other 
coloured glasses are generally pot metal, 
though a are also made in coated glass. 
The use of enamel colours marks a glass 
painting (a work- perfected by the aid of fire) 
to have been executed not earlier than the 
middle of the sixteenth century; but if the 
glass has also been cut with the diamond the 
production is of no earlier date than the seven- 
teenth century. 

Srrance Customs or THE JapANEsE.—There 
are many strange customs among the 
Japanese. We weep at misfortunes, the 
Japanese laugh ; our mourning garments are 
black, theirs white: we think white teeth 
beautiful, Japanese ladies varnish their teeth 
black ; their builders put on the roof of the house 
first, and afterwards build the walls; their 
carpenters draw the plane towards them ;their 
tailors in stitching point the needle from them’; 
in their locks the key turns from left to right ; 
old men in Japan fly kites and spin tops, while 
children look on; Japanese writers use paint 
brushes, not pens, and write from top to 
bottom, from right to left; in Japan there are 
no lawyers ; and Japanese doctors never make 
any charges or send in any bills. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Day.—Not in our power to enlighten you. 

©. S.—1. It is perhaps some throat affection that a 
good physician could remedy. 2. No. 

M. F. G.—It is a matter of opinion, one reader differ- 
ing widely from another. 

L. C.—Pomona is the Roman goddess of fruit trees 
and gardens. 

RateicH.—Glycerine diluted with pure cologne water 
will sometimes prove very efficacious for the removal of 
pimples. 


8. A. Griwszy.—We presume the wood mentioned 
can be treated like any other, but we have no recipe 
that would aid you. 

J. F. R—Requiescat in pace means “ May he rest in 
peace.” It ineenan inacription on tombstones in 
many countries. 

E, B. B.—If you are so certain that your love is re- 
turned, why not end all question and doubt by ‘e 
the lady tomamry you? This is the best and the 
proper to do under the circumstances anyway. 

E. D. D.—In such a case the invitation should be ad- 

to Mr. ~~ Smith and 


send —— invitations. An invitation addressed 
Mr, Mrs. Smith would not include the daughter. 
Frep.—When reading an original 


from writer, the or book be held in 

the in a na manner and the pags turned as 
uired. Otherwise delivery becomes a recitation, 
not a reading. 


©. P. 8.—-You should call upon the young lady’s 
Se hee eee eee he A ed 2 

r ae Ging eaene wd 
to arriage with the daughter. It be - 
mons a our not to call at the house to see the 
mother of the lady whom you wish to marry. 

E A. N.—1. wk ge gm (oe or the 
fe I divisions, cities, towns, aud boroughs of 
temperance te, 
date of the unveiling. 
proper names. 

W. F.—The p»>lar circles are drawn at a distance of 
23} degrees from the pole, because that distance marks 
the limits of the area within which there is found at 
least one day in each!year upon which the sun does not 
set. ~~ ‘Ceoaeenn bs = 2h) ow of Cancer and the 
tropic o corn wo from 
tor, mark the limits of the area mi 
vertical, some time in his yearly course. 

W. E. H.—It is for your cousin and her family to de- 
cide such a question among themselves. The lady pro- 

feels a wish to bave her dead lover's will 
carried out justas he intended it | 
fore it is Segoe Der has 8 shrink 


8. It is impossible to trace 


| 
| 


F. H—I. Having, we 
lady's own consent, at once speak to her father in a 


L. N. B.—Geysers (pronounced as if written seus 
are intermittent hot gs found in various parts 
the world. In I in a circuit of 
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when in actio: 
of 219 feet. Another, Old Faithful, so called 
regularity, spouts at intervals of about an hour, 
F.C. 0. W.—The is a dry, hot 
from 


harmattan wind, which, 
the interior of Africa towards the Atlantic 


blowing 

Ocean, poms 3 December, January, and Febru: 
along coast of that continent from Cape Verd to 
Cape Lopez. It comes on at any time during the months 
mentioned, continues one or two, some- 


erence Sve tee days, and is ogee 
& fog which obscures the sun, rendering a mild 
red colour, All tation is Se ad tt 





Rosy.—Name some particular one. It is a matter of 
opinion who is the greatest. 


W. H. T.—Your handwriting is quite fair, acd without 
particular signification. 


ArTHor.—All you can do is to get an introducticn, 
and then make yourself as agreeable as possible to the 
young lady. No one can help a sighing swain very 
much. In love matters a man must act for himself. 


D. V.—The Live Oak is so called on account of its 
thick evergreen leaves, which retaia their greenness all 
aoe poet round, even when the other oaks look dead and 


Excetsion.—Read Justin MacCarthy’s “History cf 

” and Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the English 

“and attentively study the best newspapers and 
magazines. 

PuzzLep.—The in the face of the moon ara 
caused by the changes in the relative positions of the 
e moon, andsun. One-half of the moon is always 
ill ted, but sometimes the illuminated half is 
almost completely turned away from the earth. 

8. Ne eke at of gy aes od the ae 
kings, ® ve pame from an 
iron band w! eS cee tt in the interior, and which 
‘was said to have been made from one of the nails whitch 
served in the crucifixion of Christ. It is still preserved 
in the Cathedral of Monza, and was one of the crowus of 

Austrian em while they were masters of the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Napoleon wore it when 
he was crowned King of Italy at Milan. 


NOT ALL SUMMER, 


THE roses of summer are red and white ; 
And see: I eee 
That they may nestle in the light 
That heaven and nature mingle there ; 
And, like your lips b-yond compare, 
Are roses ig our way. 
Why should we ever dream of care, 
If life were all a summer-day ? 


Your voice, that thrills me with delight, 

Has notes of sweetness deep and rare ; 
And, like the Ifly’s petals white, 

The robe of you wear. 

And, by your heavenly oy I swear 
That, come what would to love dismay, 

I still would hold thee chaste and fair, 
If life were all a summer-day. 


Our dog of love would know no night, 
Nor threatening cloud of dark despair ; 
No frost of jealousy would blight. 
Or haunting hate our rapture share ; 
But we, with spirits light as air, 
Would live and love from gold to grey, 
of and sorrow unaware, 
If life were all a summer-day. 


But clouds sometimes the sky must bear, 
Or winter hold her frosty sway ; 

And life, sweet one, would be less fair, 
If life were all a summer-day. 


D. D. R.—A tablespoonful of the following tonic, ad- 
ministered three times a day, will, it is ssid, r: move 
the prostrating effects of drinking to excees: Sulphate 
quinine, five grains; aromatic sulphuric acid, ten 
drops ; compound tincture of gentian, balf an ounce; 
compound tincture of cardamoms, two drams; ginger 
syrup, one anda half ounces; water two ounces. Mix. 


RB. 8. C.—Pure nitro-glycerine is an oily, colourless 
ucing strong nitric and sul- 


papeent introd 
ae ds ote 8 

ine —— by to 

or by explosion, in contact with it, of any 
falasinate, euch as fulminating mercury. When care- 
eae Em it sometimes explodes spontaneously, and 
= dangerous liquid can be ignited and burned 

ke common oil, under certain conditions. 


2 


= 


ted from a 


the described depends a great deal upon the 
quality of the paper used, for if it begritty it will soon 
upon the stone ; and upon the manner of regulating 
In fact, only an experienced person can do 

necessary work properly, 


—_———— 
P. F.—We have no knowledge of it. 

A. H, Cosmo.—Never. 

D. F.—Women come of age at twenty-one, 


In a Frx.—The simp'est way wuld be to 
* Madam and Str.” addons 


Littran E —1. It depends entirely upon the youn 
lady's capabilities. 2. For the situation named it MH 
essential that the candidate is a fair scholar, very 
at figures, and a rapid and good writer. At six 
months would have to be given. The handwriting would 
not be good igh . It depend whether you mean 
a hand machine or one worked with treadle, 


Ape.ine —The better plan would be to get 
and employ a music teacher. Having the instrument 
in the house, you would be able to practice at odd 
times, and thus make more rapid pregress. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in the fact that you have not 
roe opportunities earlier in life to gratify your musical 

es. 


LiiTLE Dunce.—The Suez Canal is about 100 miles 
long, of which 75 miles are actual canal, while for 25 
miles it passes through lakes, a portion of which 
afforded water of sufficient deptb, but the rent d 

at 
825 





of which required excavating. The width, ex: 
those places where it runs through high | und, 
feet at the sur! and 72 feet at the eg and the 
depth 26 feet. W. it runs through high ground the 
width is 195 feet at the surface. 


M. M. B.—1. Tell him the truth by all means; he fs 
bourd to know the fact sooner or later, and will think 
all the more of you if you tell him yourself instead of 
leaving him to find it out, Avoid quarreling as much 
as youcan. He seems to be of a forgiving disposition, 
so do not impose on his good nature to» much, or you 
may goa step too far. 2. In 1863 Easter Monday was 
on the 10th of April. 3, January 6th, 1866, fell ong 
Saturday. 4. The best remedy is simple living, Plenty 
of exercise, and avoiding greasy or salt food. The 
names are not the same. 


8S. M.—The celebrated Laura Brid 
mute, was born at Hanover, New 
— on Feeney 1829. — . all 

up to age of two years, butat that time sickness 

attacked her, and she lost her sight, speech, and Y 
and even her sense of smell ame impatred,” 
health gradually returned to her, but she never regained 
her lost senses. She became an inmate, at the age of 
eight, of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, under 
the care of Dr. 8 G Howe, who devoted himself 
education. She was firet taught the names of 
by putting a spoon, or fork, or some other 
object in her hand, with its name in raised letters. 
wes then furnished with type and a board w 
been pierced with holes for the reception of 
Objects known to her were t! presented, 
would compose the names with thetype. She 
taught to write, and she subsequently acqu 
rudiments of arithmetic, and took lessons on the 
on which she became-a skilful performer. She 
learned to make her own clothing, and to run 4 
machine. She was never happier than when she 
find some person who knew the fioger alphabet and 
could converse with her on subjects on w she was 
most interested, 


Sroprovs Bos.—The sphinx is a fabulous monster of 
Greek mythol Some writers represent her as one 
of the women who with the daughters of Cadmus were 
thrown into madness and metamorphosed into monsters. 
She was ra’ g Thebes and devouring those whocould 
notsclve a riddle which she to all whom she met 
when (Edipue, being offered the crown of Thebes on con- 
dition of delivering the country from the monster, solved 
the riddle, upon which the di ed 
following was the riddle: ‘‘ A being wi 
two feet and three feet, and only one voice ; but 
vary, and when it has most it is weakest.” 
answered that it was a man, who in infancy crawls upon 
all-fours, in mgnhood walks erect, and ia old age 


gfe 
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Hu 


ports himself by a staff. CEdipus was the son of Laius 
and Jocasta, The sphinx was represented generally a 
having the wivged of a lion and the breast and 


head of a — bzt sometimes with a female face, 


and the wings of a bird; and sometimes by ye 
of the body is that of a lion, and the lower part 

a man, with the claws of a vulture and the wings cf a 
eagle; all which forms were used as architectural 
orr aments. 
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Qoropgr, 1886. ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon READER. 


“DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORCDYNE 


THE ORIGINAL. AND. ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be tne most’ wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
..is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
affectually.checks and arrests those too often fatal disenxes—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
offectially cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, -PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
2is:the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GODT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutivul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
L ’ Dean Str,—We embrace this opvortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
De J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the evuntry, and we shall be glad to hear of its Snding.a plac» in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
wtmordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhasa and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps} Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general +edative, 
shat have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhces, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
jwsurprisinuly controlling power. We have 'never used any other’form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
sho from a sense of duty we owe to'the profession and the public..as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith'on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
‘ . ‘ Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotuts Browne was undoubtedly:the Inventor of Catoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 

deliberatelv untrue. 


Sold im Bottles at-1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. .T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 




















WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


& BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
. THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. It is distinguished by 
. its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, «2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION:+~-Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also. Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Txiangle). Without these 
: none are Genuine.’ Imitations are Offered. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION| BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


Pimple-,Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles,|) | | | HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


and unsightly Blotehes on'the Face, Neck,) | | | : DR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 


Arng, and ndg, can he imsfanthy re- 


moved by using Mra.|JAMES’S H a oe iG 7 
OINTMEN1, made’ entirely ‘from Kerbs, A N A. E P i 
and warranted harmless. It possésses a L. 


most delightfal fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts ‘to the skin astonisher (The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


every one. Of most Chemists, or a box : ; : 

will be sent (with testimonials and direc- Cure Indigestion, and are. certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated . 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- Pills, are admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any. kind, 
servation,-to any address on receipt of| being quite free from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either 
15 stamps, ‘to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268,) sex; .) Directions ‘sent in boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemista,and 


Caledonian Road, London, N... . Vendors,.or by stamps from, Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet St., B.C. 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. | evsedana natargod Post tree, twelve Stamps 


‘POOR MANS FRIEND iiieeedergcateraaccs FITS. 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
: * EPILEPSY OR FALLING 
Dm. ROBERTS" | 4 minny \dee SEWING MA SICKNESS. 
























OINTMENT, G M AC H | N ES , | With Essays on Giddiness, Sensations, & Faints. 


4 SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR Lock, Chafa, and Twisted) "[°HIS NEW WORK ceetly sot affections, by an 






















. Loop 8ti ‘ : . 
rumae + E ~ petemes, on pare. DS ee ton ani or ee ie oe aes the chance of failure. 
’ - . ea Foot—Latest Patented !Im- cas - . 
Bru » Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and provements — Loose Wheol—| Published by Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, 
ptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, Larger.Shuttle than any other] Hyde Park, London ; and through all Booksellers, 
EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING. é Sevens Lee ag morecen va 
- Price 1s, 14d , 28, 9a., 11s., 22s, fu) po Soe: gro ay any £10| By thesame Author. Post Free, Twe ps. 
ule Antiscrophul j i a Sewing Machine in the World 
g, or Alte ative Pills. . wnt x 
Peered en ee oatsentiy recommended for the cure of : sokiee cud Maapdeabertnn SKI N DIS EASES. 
Leprosy, — Senet ce “a F eoty aed unity at Purposes, Machines by any/other maker exchanged. Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 
~ Pid. They are a valuable Family Aperient. J. G. WEIR s0AL'T 
bichehiis thied ioe a8 veka eae sd : > A BRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes 
- , take ~ ’ oes ° reatment, an re 0 ene eases; Wit 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 2, CAKLISLE STREET, SOHO $Q OARE, Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 


LONDON, W. Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


and Sold by all Ghemista: ..« 4 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, ff 


* ARE admitted by thonsands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilione and 
. Nesees Disotders, such as Wind and Pain in’ the Stomach, Sick Headuche,” 
s Fa'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


nshings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, — E 


5 seated. Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all @ 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, d&c.. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
. couteeeeetee. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cages, 


sufferer is guty invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
: ” WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. | 
For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female shoulde § ‘(2 
withont them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAMS 
; | e PITILS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system, If taken . 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females § 
5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 
ia. , For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
3 system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical 
of the-human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous und debi = 
BEECHAM rs PILLS. is, BEECHAM’'S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in te 2 
world. ,f & 
Pall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists al 
Patent. Medi¢ine Dealers in the United Kingdom. Ed 
my nOHAM, only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor,? § |) 
| = »  BEEC Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d,, and 2s. 9d. each. 4 
LADIES ALL USE BETH: ‘AMS S i 


ai lycerine 
STANDARD BJ Cucumber 


Soon renders the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE, 
Entirely removes and prevents all 











ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, 
TAN, &c., 

For Boots & Shoes. | 4" pres:rves the Sxrx from the effecta of exposure to the 

SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER, 


more effectuxlly than other known \ 
May be ao Boot- | vho *alner her’ complexion should ever be without it, as ey 4 


is INVALUARLE at all SEASONS for keeping the SKIN e oe cheapest quality Yo the bast bast as 
|BOFT and BLOOMING. Its pervectly harmless, and may aes ord ges cone 


WHOLEBALE : | be applied to the Skin uf the ‘<7 .-O-U-1-ss, 9 and in no other way. 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.6, bepaeponab RO “| THOMAS WALLIS &!C0., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, Et, 
| M. BEETHAM & — Chemists, Cheltenham. = Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most reasonable Prices. 














ATKINS N&BARKERS | 
on, ON BARKERS SULPHOLINE 


PRESERVATIVE | | LOTION, LOTION SOAP, 13 


ae Cereetee. 0 SKIN “pramases. ORDINARY 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. | Seseermmes === SOAP" 4 








healthy, comf 
5 ial to eel 
The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the preventicn ideas ilk Delight — Soap i 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and ses a wold very ohere | te sensitive skin. ¥ 


Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in / dults. a Tablets, 64. 


NG AND CLEARING THE an 
ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. omaha oi iting 
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THREE HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!!|S ALMONDS ‘ural. 
zwstomenio LIVE Se 


For Domestic Purposes. 


Does not Destroy the 
Clothes. Does not 2% SO A pon OF en 
the Skin. 


USE NO OTHER FOR WASHING WOOLLENS & PLAN 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C o C a A. WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, § 
WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECT ea 


A LPTONS, TET Numbers of whieh cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR 














NEARLY FIFTY | 
x . the nun erous well-authenticated Testimonials in dixorders of the HEAD. CHEST, BOWELS, Livan} 
x Sa) and K'DNEYS; slso in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 
sofficient to prove the grext value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


Qari 9“ ONE «OOF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNO 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they aie) 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. hog 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWER: 


Is atrongly reoommended for Softening, Improving, Beantifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming 
It will 7a os remove tan, sunburn, rednes-, &v., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, ‘and 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimpl-, or +ruption ; and by continuing its use only » short time, the sk:n will bec me and cc 

and ameoth, and the complexion perfectly clear aud beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Ver.dors and Perfomen, 


5 “Is decidedly superior.”— 
JOHNS | ON a Tue Lanett 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


CORN FLOUR “xz. 
Family Grocers. 

. USE JOHNSTON'S OAT A 

IS THE Bi ST. Delicious Scotch Porridge. tai 
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PERFECTION. Ladies to obtain & retain a PR 5 5-0). should ase ; SIMPLICITY 


welude 
Home. 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. WALTON’S KALODERMAa, Lapeer ave and GUding at 
So much recommended by th» faculty for all affections oa? ? WALTON’S Celebrated 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptious, Pimples, Blotches, Erysi Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Gods 
Calico, &c. —— It a. sueaeeee aeeaes, + yeep Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., h 
A 
Without the Application of Heat. Seger pled ty vty om anny” Bi Reflector-, Lamps. Harness, Urn Taps, 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or “% 





















Hands, and pecnate the Skin frum the kets &. Price 1s. 6d., 28, 6d., &. 
ill effects of ‘North-East Winds, CS It prevents the Skin | free for 21 Stamps. Also 











Frosts, and su iden changes from assuming the re! and 
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wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate URINE : 

is invaluable for Hotels Laundries, D Sy of weather. dull aypeara.ce 80 unplessant to WALTON’S A , nilway 

Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, the eye of the s-eptical, and vexutiwusto | 4 Solution of Gold for Ret his own 

&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- the sufferer. The widesprend approbation of Fo ahag oe 4 Silver, &c.. equal to Sulid their di 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen this compound for beantifying the ~kin is acknow- hen ladies wish to change Silver ‘Tri: n 

a contagion. Price 1s. to 21s. each. \> ledged by thousands, 1 ot only to b+ perfectly innocent, but bo Gold, this wil) be found most "We 

ont. free far 18 Rtamos. <i “lso being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child a8 | venient. ‘Price 2s. 6d. Post free for death 0 

* an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the Stamps, OW, 

SOLD BY ALL Cnemists, Stationers, &c. : 


eat of the Bull-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable ax u mother's spr eae -p Ti. oNMONGERS. 
household companion, Price 2s. dd., 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 3.1 Stamps. Soup By CitemisTs AND [Lo 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, L»ndon. 














